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He Rode With the 
Pony Express 

Boyhood Friend of Buffalo Bill 

A MAN who as a young boy was hit by Red Indians’ arrows 
when he rode with the famous Pony Express in 1861 
recently celebrated his 100th birthday in America. 


This grand old character is 
Julius Mortimer Miller, nick¬ 
named Bronco Charlie. He was 
born in a covered wagon high up 
in the Sierra Nevada and was 
nursed by an Indian squaw. 
When he was only eleven and a 
halt he began a lifetime of ad¬ 
venture by galloping with a mail- 
bag across what was then the 
wilderness in the centre of the 
United States. 

Beyond the Rockies 

The Pony Express was estab¬ 
lished in 1860 to carry mails as 
fast as possible across America 
from the populated regions of 
the East to the rapidly-growing 
community far beyond the Rocky 
Mountains in California. The 
idea was to carry mailbags on 
relays of ponies, the riders chang¬ 
ing mounts at “stations.” 

This new overland service built 
100 stations between St Joseph, 
Missouri, and San Francisco. The 
stations, generally small loop- 
holed stone buildings, with stores 
and spare ponies, were about ten 
miles apart. Riders changed 
ponies at each one and were ex¬ 
pected to cover about 75 miles a 
day. By this means letters could 
be brought from San Francisco 
to St Joseph in eight days. The 
record run was the carrying, from 
St Joseph to Sacramento, of 
President Lincoln’s first message 
to Congress in 7 days 17 hours. 

The riders were tough men in¬ 
deed. They took a pledge not to 
drink, sw'ear, or fight among 
themselves, and their motto was: 


“The Mail’s got to go through.” 
They carried it across deserts, 
snowbound mountain passes, 
rivers, through lonely canyons. 

Trouble soon arose with the 
Indians. At first the Red Men 
were peacefully inclined towards 
the gallopers with the “talking 
papers.” but they complained 
that the station-keepers drove 
away the game on which' they 
lived. Disputes arose, someone 
started shooting—and the fat 
was in the fire. The Red Men 
vowed they would burn every 
station and kill the riders and 
station-keepers. 

Bronco Charlie, aged eleven 
and a half, got himself mixed up 
in this gruesome business. One 
day he was tearing along with a 
' mailbag on a wiry little pony 
when Indians attacked him from 
high ground near the trail. One 
arrow pierced his wrist and an¬ 
other gashed hi,$ forehead just 
above his eye, but he rode on un¬ 
daunted—and carries the scar's 
to’this very day. Someone must 
then have insisted that he was 

Continued on page 2 


f{ICHT, two landgirh on a West 
Country farm mangling the 
mangel-wurzels. Below,, as the 
cows come home to be milked, Nora 
Johnston plays soft music on the 
portable carillon which she inventec/. 
It has been claimed that music 
increases the yield of milk. 


Down ON the Farm 


Animals’ Tracks 

minutes to harden, lifted it to 
add to their collections. 

Track-casting is a fascinating 
hobby. Some members of the 
Junior Naturalists’ Club already 
own fine collections of casts they 
have made themselves, all dated 
and identified. 

Reynard Did Not 
Return 

A fox recently attacked 
a flock of ducks in an 
orchard at Southfleet 
(Kent), killing seven and 
carrying oft one. 

A villager digging his 
allotment nearby fifteen 
days later noticed a duck’s 
hill sticking out of the 
ground. He called the 
owner of the missing 
duck and together they 
dug out the- bird—still 
alis'e! It was quickly iden¬ 
tified as the stolen duck, 
which the fox had buried 
—a common practice—but 
had not returned to collect. 


Collecting Wild 

PARTY of ten young London 
naturalists, aged between 
ten and fourteen, went on an 
exciting expedition in Epping 
Forest during the recent holi¬ 
days, They met at a secret 
rendezvous on the edge of the 
Forest, for they did not want any 
curious followers trampling the 
ground. 

They were seeking the trails of 
foxes, fallow deer, and badgers— 
not to pursue the animals but 
to make and take home plaster 
casts pf their footprints. 

For this purpose the young 
trackers were equipped with 
trowels, tins of plaster of Paris, 
spoons, and basins. They were 
members of the Junior Natural¬ 
ists’ Club of the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, and 
they were led by Mr Alfred 
Leutscher of the Museum. 

They found the ground soft, 
and diligently they searched for 
the footmarks of the woodland 
folk. When they found a good ohe 
they carefully sank a roll of 
cardboard round it, poured a 
plaster mixture over it. and, after 
leaving the mixture for about 15 


Three Men in 


a Valley 


rjiHREE young Oxford University 
graduates who have been in 
India for nearly six months have 
abcained permission from the 
Maharajah of Nepal to travel 
down the Sun Kosi Valley to 
Darjeeling, a journey of about 
200 . miles. It is said that no 
European has ever traversed the 
valley before. 

The travellers will paddle down 
the valley in canoes, and. trek 
overland at the unnavigable 
stretclies. 


All smiths 

y'HERE are many Smiths em- 
-* ployed by Pan American Air- 
luays, but it is surely a remote 
chance for an aircraft to be 
manned entirely by Smiths. Yet 
this happened recently at New 
York. 

The captain, first and second 
officers, purser, and steioard of a 
Clipper that left La Guardia Air¬ 
port the other day were all 
named Smith. 


Life Seemed Hard to This Baboon 


'J'HE police of Klerksdorp in the 
Transvaal made an an'est 
the other day after a fruitshop 
had been broken into. The thief, 
discovered with a banana in each 
hand, was a baby baboon! 

The erring fruit-fancier was 
taken in a police car to the local 
cells, and as no claimant came 
forward, was kept in protective 
custody for a while—a notable 
“first offender.” 

Doubtless tired of brooding on 
the error of its ways, the baboon 


one night escaped, climbed an 
electric standard and received a 
shock of 220 volts. This led to 
recapture and a spell in the 
prison hospital, where it was 
treated for burns. Each day a 
warder took food to it in a 
prisoner’s dish. 

Then the Potchefstroom Zoo 
got to hear of the convicted 
baboon and offered it refuge. 
So it was driven off in the police 
car, occupying a seat next' to the 
driver. All’s well ... 
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For All the World’s 


Children 


D 


lURiNG this year the United Nations will not only continue 
but will extend as far as funds permit its important work 
of relieving the sufferings of the world’s children. 


Resolutions were unanimously 
passed at the recent General 
Assembly congratulating all con¬ 
cerned in helping the afflicted 
children of Europe on what they 
had accomplished already, ap¬ 
proving the extension of the 
work to Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, and urging govern¬ 
ments to contribute liberally to 
the cost. It is hoped that a sum 
of fifty million dollars will be 
available for helping the poor, 
undernourished, and sick chil¬ 
dren of the world this year. 

The United Nations help 
through the U N International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 
(Unicef). Created only three 
years ago, the Fund is operating 
today in 53 countries and terri¬ 
tories on five continents—Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North and South 
America. 

There is little reason to be 
surprised at the growth of the 
Fund. No one suffered more 
through the war' than the chil¬ 
dren. And, secondly, the under¬ 
standing is spreading through¬ 
out the world that it is the duty 
of the governments or of inter¬ 
national organisations to give the 
young a good start in life. 

Difficult Work 

To organise such a world-wide 
welfare body is naturally far 
from easy. Not only have great 
distances as well as climatic and 
communication difficulties to be 
overcome, but the nature of work 
undertaken must necessarily vary 
from place to place. In certain 
war-ravaged places such as 
Poland, Russia and Palestine, it 


£750 SCHOOL QUIZ 

'T'he work of judging the nu- 
merous entries for the £750 
School Quiz is well advanced, 
and the chief prizewinners will 
be announced shortly. 


has been fairly easy to help 
children because the chief needs 
were food and clothing. 

A more difficult task proved to 
be the anti-tuberculosis vaccina¬ 
tion programme jointly under¬ 
taken in Europe by Unicef and 
the Scandinavian Red Cross. 
This service has proved so suc¬ 
cessful that it has been decided 
to extend it to the children of 
many countries outside Europe. 
It is hoped that in the future 
anti-tuberculosis vaccination of 
children will become a standard 
practice throughout the world. 
Unicef are now planning to fight 
other diseases from which chil¬ 
dren suffer in a similar way. 

Ambitious Plans 

The amazing thing about these 
disease-preventing- campaigns is 
their cheapness, A single dose 
of penicillin costs only about 
Is 6d, a cheap price to cure a 
child from, say, a contagious skin 
ailment. Testing and vaccinat¬ 
ing a child against tuberculosis 
costs only a few pence. 

But Unicef has even more am¬ 
bitious plans. It believes that 
most of the ills that afflict clrll- 
dren can be prevented by teach¬ 
ing the parents in all parts of the 
world the ways of cleanliness, 
and the methods of proper feed¬ 
ing and treatment of children. 
It must be admitted that it will 
need much effort and, above all, 
time to carry out the plans be¬ 
cause it is easier to send out 
teams of cooks or even doctors 
and nurses than to change the 
habits of a population. However, 
this is an undertaking which 
better-developed nations must do 
for the more backward parts of 
the globe. 

The International Children’s 
Fund is undoubtedly doing a 
grand job of work, and is doing 
it without those political quarrels 
which cause so much trouble. 


He Rode With the Pony Express 


Continued from page 1 
too young for this work and 
he was sent to school. But 
lessons, were not much in 
Charlie’s line and after three 
weeks he, was back again on the 
trail of adventure! 

' One of his friends was famous 
Buffalo Bill—Colonel Cody—then 
a young Pony Express rider of. 15. 

Charlie grew-up to be a ’Texas 
Ranger and hunted outlaws. 
When lie was in his sixties he 
was fighting in the First World 
War and .at the age of. 90 he 
tried to enlist for the Second! ' 

Such was the stuff that jhe 
Pony Express boys were made of. 
Queer things sometimes hap¬ 
pened to them. A rider named 
Nick Wilson, for example, was 
on .a pony . named Nigger. - Un¬ 
known to Nick, this pony ffiad 
been taught by a former owner to 
lie down when", his forelegs were 
stroked. Nick was ambushed by 
Indians. Arrows and bullets 
whizzed past, but Nigger carried 
him through in safety., The In¬ 
dians pursued but Nigger soon 
left them behind and they gave 
up the chase. , Then Nick dis¬ 
mounted to give Nigger a 
breather and patted him—but he 
happened to stroke his front leg 
and Nigger at once lay down! 

Nick thought the pony had 


Handwriting 
Through the 
Centuries 

development of handwrit¬ 
ing in this country from 
Roman times to the present day 
was illustrated at a private 
exhibition held in London re¬ 
cently by the British Council. 
The exhibition is to be sent to 
China, where it is hoped that it 
will be shown at educational 
centres. 

It gave us the impression that 
in whatever ways we may have 
improved on our ancestors’ 
accomplishments, we have not 
improved on their handwriting. 
Few today could reproduce the 
beautiful script in which the 
painstaking monks made copies 
of the Bible, and no one would 
be ashamed of the clear hand¬ 
writing of Queen Elizabeth, of 
which a specimen was shown. 

She was influenced by the 
Italian style of handwriting in- 
t/'oduced into this country in the 
middle of the 16th century, but 
evidently Shakespeare was not 
so influenced. *A piece of writ¬ 
ing generally agreed to be his 
was on view, and whatever his 
contemporaries thought of it, to 
us his “fist ’’ is utterly illegible. 

It is true that what we write 
matters more than how' we write 
it, but it is also true that the 
complete loss of the craft of clear 
and beautiful handwriting would 
be a tragedy. It is a tragedy 
which young people can prevent. 
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News From Everywhere 


been hit and was dying; the In¬ 
dians thought so, too, and came 
charging on again. But when 
Nigger heard their wild yells he 
jumped up, and the astonished 
Nick leapt on his back, wonder¬ 
ing what sort of a horse this was, 
but thanking his lucky stars he 
had recovered so quickly! 

This gallant Pony Express ser¬ 
vice came to an end after the first 
telegraph line between East and 
West had been established. To¬ 
day monuments mark many of 
the places where Pony Express 
stations stood, and cars flash by 
where the intrepid riders on their 
sturdy ponies braved the bliz¬ 
zards and the Red Men. 


KOALA BEARS 
ABOUND 

J^OALA bears, which many Aus¬ 
tralians thought w'ere be¬ 
coming • extinct in New South 
Wales, are more plentiful than 
even the ■ experts believed. 

Recently the Chief Guardian 
of Fauna (Mr P. J. Griffiths) 
made a public appeal for in¬ 
formation on the whereabouts of 
the koalas so that steps could be 
taken to prevent their destruc¬ 
tion. 

Within a few days of his 
appeal, he was inundated with 
letters from country people which 
assured him there were still 
plenty of koalas about. 

One farmer of the State’s 
northern coast reported finding 
a thriving colony of more than 
1000 koalas in an area of ten 
square miles. 


BUSY SHIPYARDS 

United Kingdom shipyards 
last year completed their highest 
total of merchant ships since the 
war—1,400,000 tons. 

An 18-year-old Neio South 
Wales girl, ' Marjorie Jackson, 
has equalled the women’s 100 
yards world sprint record of 10.8 
seconds, held by Mme Fanny 
Blankers-Koen. 

Buffalo Creek, British Colum¬ 
bia, has what is probably the 
smallest Seoul Troop in the 
world—three Scouts and a Scout¬ 
master. The Scoutmaster travels 
to his meetings by bieycle in the 
summer and by tractor in the 
winter. 

British European Airways 
carried 708,000 passengers last 
year. The 1948 total was 585,000. 

A famous Leicestershire firm 
of hell-founders is to make a 
£35,000 carillon with 50 bells for 
a tear memorial at Kansas. 

Exit Batavia 

The name of the Indonesian 
capital has been changed from 
Batavia to Jakarta. Before the 
Dutch founded the city it was 
a village called Jayakerta. 

A Sydney fireman won an ice¬ 
cream championship by eating 
33 big ices in 30 minutes. 

The Scout Silver Cross has 
been awarded to Troop Leader 
Frederick Marshall, 15, of the 
1st Colgate, Faygate, and Rusper 
Group, Sussex, for descending a 
dangerous cliff face in Guernsey 
to rescue another Scout hanging 
by his elbow from a ledge. 

Peter Hamilton Bailey, Aus¬ 
tralia Rhodes scholar for 1950, 
is the son of Professor Kenneth 
Bailey who won a Rhodes 
scholarship in 1918. This is the 
first time an Australian father 
and son have both won this 
honour. 

BRAVO, MINERS I 

In spite of a slight decline in 
manpower the miners passed 
their 1949 target of 202 million 
tons of coal from deep pits. 

Leipzig Radio will this year 
use B-A-C-H as a'Morse callsign 
to mark the 200th anniversary 
of the death of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

The name given to displaced 
persons and refugees seeking 
to enter the United States of 
America is "Delayed Pilgrims." 


Pictures on the Wall 

(^iRLS at the new County 
Secondary School opened 
this term at ' Northfleet, Kent, 
will see film visual-aid pictures 
without a projector taking up 
space in the classroom. 

The walls of several class¬ 
rooms have been specially built. 
Instead of a projector throwing 
the pictures across the room, 
the. film rays are thrown into 
a space behind the wall and 
mirrored to a translucent screen 
facing the class. 



Learning To Teach Cricket 

Several women are among the aspiring cricket coaches who are 
training at a school at Westcliff-on-Sea. It is run by Trevor 
Bailey, the Essex and England player, under the auspices of the 
Essex County Cricket Club and the Central Committee of 
Recreational Training. 


In the past three years 
200,000 Japanese have become 
Christians, according to Dr 
Kagawa, the Japanese preacher 
now in this country. 

Birth of an Island 

A French Air Line pilot, flying 
over 'the South Pacific recently, 
saw a volcanic island emerging 
from the ocean in the region of 
the New Hebrides. 

India’s tea trade is to spend 
£300,000 on a campaign to con¬ 
vert coffee-drinking America. 

Michael Bancroft, 15, of Upper 
Wortley, Leeds, has constructed 
a television set which receives 
transmissions from Sutton Cold¬ 
field. 

Boys of Gaywood Park School, 
King’s Lynn, have made a 
tractor from parts of old cars. 

UVING UP TO HIS NAME 

'A record New Zealand score 
of 355 has been made by 
cricketer Bert Sutcliffe. 

A town in British Columbia 
recently had its lowest-ever 
temperature—58 degrees below 
zero! About the same time 
Washington had d heat ivave 
with a record winter tempera¬ 
ture of 69 degrees. 

To help the ZOO Malayan 
students in London the Govern¬ 
ments of the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore " have 
bought a house in Bryanston 
Square as a social and residential' 
centre. It wilt be known as 
Malaya Hall. 

Since 1947 Australia has 
opened her doors to 31,038 
displaced persons from the 
British Zone of Germany—more 
than have been received by any 
other country. 

High Gliding 

A new world height record for 
gliders has been set by John 
Robinson, of Arcadia, California, 
who reached 33,800 feet, more 
than six miles. 

A Stone Age hearth, 3000 to 
4000 years old, has been found 
in Shaftesbury cemetery, to¬ 
gether with flint weapons. 

The electrical control system 
at London Airport is to have a 
robot watchman. It will flash 
reports to the engineers of the 
nature and position of any 
faults along the 400 miles of 
cables. 

Austin’s factory at Birming- 
ham last year made the record 
number of 136,596 vehicles. 

Excavations near Venice have 
revealed the remains of dwellings 
which are .believed to be between 
10,000 and 15,000 years old. 

FILMS FOR FOOD 
( The first films to be made 
specially for African native 
audiences are being shown in 
Southern Rhodesia. It is hoped 
that they will help native farmers 
to increase food production. 

Strange noises, coming from a 
iuireless set in a house at Odd 
Down, near Bath, proved on ' in¬ 
vestigation to be made by a nest 
of mice. 

According to Sir Stafford 
Cripps, output per man during 
1949 increased by about 5 per 
cent. He also said that Britain’s 
industrial production last year 
was nearly 30 per cent more 
than before the war. 

British Council exhibitions of 
recent British books, at Istanbul, 
Izmir, and Ankara, in Turkey, 
were visited by about 126,000 
people. 
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THE UNWANTED 
OSTRICH 

J’on the second time in a single 
generation disaster has come 
to the domesticated ostriches of 
South Africa. 

The drought is blamed as the 
chief cause of great numbers of 
these birds having to be put to 
death, but there is a second 
reason: fashions have changed, 
and there is less demand for the 
plumage of these birds. 

This is the second time in a 
quarter of a century that such a 
thing has happened. On the pre¬ 
vious occasion, when ostrich 
farming had become a major in¬ 
dustry in South Africa, fashion 
suddenly refused to accept the 
feathers of the birds, and 
thousands of fine ostriches had 
to be painlessly destroyed, to save 
them from perishing miserably 
of privation. 

Sending the Hat 
Round 

A BATTERED straw hat which 
recently arrived in Sydney in 
a British Commonwealth Pacific 
Airicays plane from Anierici, 
must be the ivorld's most- 
travelled hat; it bore the labels of 
32 air-line companies. As it tuas 
not consigned and its owner un¬ 
known, it tuas passed on to a 
Qantas Empire Airways pilot 
abouf to go on an air tour of the 
Far East. 


SEVEN DIALS 

|tJ[oLBORN Borough Council has 
decided to re-plan the London 
area known as Seven Dials. 

This area was the, result of 
planning 260 years ago. when a 
Mr Neale laid out the marshy 
Cock and Pie Fields by construc- 
ing seven roads in the shape of a 
star, “in Imitation of those of 
Venice.” They converged at a 
“circular area ” where he erected 
a Doric column with a dial facing 
each road. Early in the 19 th 
century the district was one of 
the worst slums and criminal 
Iraimts in London. 

The Doric column was removed 
in 1773 by searchers for a 
treasure supposed to be buried 
beneath it. A stonemason bought 
it and,, with the addition of a 
ducal coronet, it was set up in 
1822 on Weybridge Green as a 
memorial to the Duchess of York, 
who died at Oatlands in 1820. 



The Champion 


Bill Nankeville, the runner who 
broke the Amateur Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation record for the mile last year, 
with the Harvey Memorial Cup 
awarded to him for being the best 
champion of the year. 







Captain Scott Sledge in London Streets 

Dressed in Polar kit, these Sea Scouts set out from the Discovery to haul one of Captain 
Scott’s old sledges through the streets of London to attract visitors to the South Polar Exhibition 

aboard their ship. 


Ornithological 

Sailors 

Gailors are observant people 
and they should make ideal 
bird watcher's. Three hundred be¬ 
long to the ftoyal Naval Bird 
Watching Society, including boys, 
members of the W R N S, and 
civilians employed by the Ad¬ 
miralty. The chief naval bird 
watcher is Admiral Sir William 
G. Tennant. 

Every naval station at home 
and abroad has at least one 
member of the Society noting the 
different kinds of birds seen in 
the locality and thus gathering 
valuable material for ornitho¬ 
logical research. 

These sailor naturalists have 
made a census of swifts and 
great crested grebes. 


MOVABLE BUS 
SHELTERS 

gYDNEY, Australia, has adopted 
an interesting idea in bus 
shelters. 

Her first portable shelter for 
bus queues has been erected in 
Macquarie Street. Built in 
sections which can be joined 
together to make a shelter of any 
size required, it can be removed 
elsewhere it desired. 

■ Each shelter-unit is 12 feet 
long. 5 feec 9 inches wide, and 
7 feet high. Tt is closed in, witli 
glass and masonite panels, and 
has a timber and composition 
roof. 


New Friends For 
the Blind 

British Empire Society for 
the Blind is to begin a great 
campaign in the Colonial Empire. 
It has been formed Jointly by the 
Colonial Office and the National 
Institute for the Blind. Its head¬ 
quarters are at 53 Victoria Street, 
London, S W 1. 

In British Africa alone,.it is 
estimated, there are one million 
blind people, and it is believed 
that about 80 per cent of them 
need not have lost Ureir sight if 
existing kriowiedge and technique 
could have been applied. 

The new Society will not only 
take action to prevent blindness 
but will also bring education, em¬ 
ployment, and w'elfare to those 
already blind. 


ANIMALS ON LOAN 

children just loved the 
badger: can I borrow a 
chipmunk, or are they all 
issued?” 

You might well hear such a 
remark in Kalamazoo in Michi¬ 
gan, for the Kalamazoo Humane 
Society have opened a pet¬ 
lending “ library ” where school¬ 
teachers can borrow animals for 
daily periods. 


Our Railways 

The Executive of British 
Railways recently pub¬ 
lished some facts and 
figures which may astonish 
many of us. 

JN 1949 British Railways 
were operating over 
20,000 locomotives, about 
55,000 passenger coaches, 
over one million goods 
trucks, 52,000 road vehicles, 
and 132 ships. 

British Railways own 
52,000 dwelling-houses and 
maintain ten scientific re¬ 
search laboratories. 

• People employed number 
about 635,000. 

Railway routes cover 
19,631 miles. 

There are some 14,000 
signal - boxes controlling 
more than 275,000 signals. 
Telegraph poles on rail¬ 
roads number about 600,000 
and carry 500,000 miles of 
wire. 

There are 6686 stations 
and 6395 goods depots. 


Persian Carpet 
Masterpiece 


CARPET Which may well be the 
finest of its kind in the world 
can now be seen at South Ken¬ 
sington. 

It is on view in the new Islamic 
gallery of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and is 34i feet by 17J 
feet. There are 360 knots to the 
square inch, so the whole carpet 
with its intricate pattern, con¬ 
tains something like thirty mil¬ 
lion knots. 

No Sionder the weaver proudly 
“signed ” his work. It was made 
for the floor of a mosque at 
Ardabil, in Persia—but no feet 
will ever wear it threadbare, for 
it is displayed on the wall at the 
Museum.. 


The New Rangitane 

A pp.ouD and happy man will be 
the purser, Mr Edward 
Maughan, of the Merchant 
Navy’s latest big motor ship, the 
Rangitane. when she begins her 
maiden voyage to New Zealand 
on January 27. 

For Mr Maughan was purser in 
the old Rangitane, 17,000 tons, 
when she was sunk in 1940. 
Before returning to Britain he 
was a prisoner at sea in a 
German raider for five months, 
and was then in a prisoner-of- 
war camp for four and a half 
years. He is the only member 
of the crew of the old Rangitane 
to serve in tlie new ship. 


• A SUMMER OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

Stratford-on-Avon this year 
the Shakespeare Festival is 
to be the longest in the Memorial 
Theatre’s history, beginning on 
March 9 and continuing until the 
end of September. 

Among the players will be Mr 
John Gielgud, Miss Peggy Ash¬ 
croft, Miss G, Ffrangcon-Davies, 
Mr Leon Quartevmaine, Mr 
Quayle, Mr Harry Andrews, and 
Mr Andrew Cruikshank. 

The plays are to be: Measure 
for Measure, Henry VIII, Julius 
Caesar, Much Ado About No¬ 
thing, and King Lear. 


NEW T .V CAMERA 

rpHE Radio Corporation of 
America have announced the 
invention of a new television 
camera. Called the Supersensi¬ 
tive Image Orthicon, it needs no 
bright lights; in fact, it can 
“see ” by the light of a match. 

This camera has a long way to 
go, however, before it approaches 
the sensitivity of the human eye, 
which can see in bright sunshine, 
in moonlight, and also after a 
fashion in starlight. The in¬ 
tensity of moonlight is about one 
200,000th of sunlight, and that 
of a starlit night is about the 
same ratio to moonlight. So that 
the same eye can see in widely 
different lights. 

Fortunately for T V enthusiasts, 
the TV camera need not reach 
such a pitch of perfection: but 
this new camera should enable 
the engineers to “shoot ” more 
scenes, including interiors, with¬ 
out additional lighting.' 


PROVERBS PROVED 
TRUE 

“ Jt will be a fine day for your 
trip into the country to¬ 
morrow,” Grandpa might say, 
looking at the sky; and when 
you point out that the weather 
forecast is “Dull and cloudy ” he 
will firmly maintain that “Red 
sky at night is the shepherd’s 
delight.” And when the next day 
dawns bright and sunny you pro¬ 
bably mutter under your breath: 
“Lucky guess.” 

But Grandpa knew it was not 
luck, and he would have the sup¬ 
port of Dr V. Miles, a Detroit 
professor of physics, and three 
scientists, one of whom was a 
meteorologist, who have 'been 
studying more than 300 weather 
proverbs taken from the Bible, 
Greek literature, and the folk 
lore of many countries. 

In his paper at a meeting of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science Dr 
Miles said that of the proverbs 
he had investigated about half 
were vague and gave no definite 
prediction. Of the others the 
scientists found that 56 per cent 
were true, 15 per cent were false, 
and 17 per cent were ambiguous. 
There was no agreement concern¬ 
ing the remainder. 


STAMP NEWS 

^ PROPOSAL has been put for¬ 
ward in Canada to issue a 
stamp in memory of the Jesuit 
Priests of the Huron Missions 
who were murdered by the 
Iroquois Indians in the early 
pioneering days of the Dominion. 

The latest set of stamps to be 
put on sale in Monaco is a 
charity set in aid of the Red 
Cross. 

gELGiuM is preparing for issue 
a series of Stamps in honour 
of some of her most famous 
writers. 

To commemorate the 16th Inter¬ 
national Congress of the 
History of Art being held at 
Lisbon, the Portuguese authori¬ 
ties have issued two special 
stamps showing an example of 
early Portuguese sculpture. 

The Indonesian stamps men¬ 
tioned in last week’s C N are 
not an official issue. 


The Chess Player 



Ten-year-old David Ford, of Friern 
Barnet. Middlesex, competing in a 
Boys’ Chess Tournament in London, 
looks as if he is faced with a bit of 
a dilemma. But Peter, his 7-year- 
old brother, is standing by giving 
him moral support. 
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Motoring in the Modern Manner 


Sitting at the steering wheel of his car, this motorist is driving 
over San Diego, California. The flight section of the car, with its 
190-h p engine, can easily be removed on coming down to earth. 


NEW MOON 

BytheCN 

'J'HAT remote planet Uranus is 
now well placed tor observa¬ 
tion in the evening, but is a little 
difficult to And as he appears in 
the.midst of several faint stars 
of similar magnitude. 

Uranus is, however, of great 
interest as being the farthest 
world it is possible to see with 
the naked eye, and, among other 
peculiarities, is known to possess 
five moons. The fifth, discovered 
oh February 16, 1948, has now 
been named Miranda. 



Present position of Uranus among 
the stars of Gemini 


The best guide to the present 
locality of Uranus will be the 
bright star Betelgeuse which ap¬ 
pears at the north-east of Orion, 
as described in the CN for De¬ 
cember 24. If a line be extended 
slightly to the left of due north 
from Betelgeuse it will come to 
three stars of medium brightness 
—Eta, Mu, and Nu—arranged as 
shown in the accompanying star- 
map. They are some 15 degrees 
above Betelgeuse—about 30 times 
the Moon's apparent diameter. 

A number of stars of about 
sixth magnitude will be seen 
round : about, together with 
Uranus, and which appears very 
similar to them. The three fairly 
bright stars. Eta, Mu, and Nu in 
Gemini, will be an easy guide. 

To make sure which is Uranus 
take note of the one which moves 
toward the right relative to the ■ 
others by making a diagram of 
the area shown in the map and’ 
then observe the relative posi-' 
tions in a week or two, v/heh it 
will be seen that one has moved 
some way to the right from the 
position shown in the star-map. 
This one is Uranus. 

The extent of this movement, 
in the course of about a month, 
is indicated by the arrow on the 
star-map, which is on a large 
scale, the broken circle repre¬ 
senting approximately the field-' 
of-view as seen through glasses. 

Uranus is at present about 
1690 million miles away, and 
beginning to recede from us. 
More details and spots have re- 


FOR URANUS 

Astronomer 

cently been seen on his Belts of 
cloud,aWhich somewhat resemble 
those on Saturn, though the 
Belts are presented at a singular 
and almost vertical angle owing 
to the great tilt of the Poles of 
Uranus. Moreover, the great 
envelope of clouds which cover 
his surface are greenish in hue. 

The most notable of the recent 
discoveries is that' of the addi- 
tionai satellite, Miranda. This 
makes the moons of Uranus in 
their order outwards from the 
planet: Miranda, Ariel, Umbriel, 
Titania, and Oberon. * 

The Five Moon,s 

Miranda, which appears to be 
the smallest and is probably no 
more than 500 miles in diameter, 
revolves at an average distance 
of only 76,000 miles from. 
planet and at a great speed, com¬ 
pleting a revolution in 33 hours 
56 minutes, according to the 
latest calculations. It appears 
of only 17th magnitude, and so 
can be seen in only the largest 
telescopes. It revolves, like the 
other moons of Uranus, in an 
orbit which is almost vertical. 

Ariel, which appears of 16th 
magnitude, revolves in an orbit 
averaging 120,000 miles from 
Uranus, in 521 hours, and is esti¬ 
mated to be 900 miles in dia¬ 
meter. Umbriel, which appears 
of 161 magnitude, averages 
167,000 miles from Uranus and 
revolves round him in 4 days 3i 
hours, its diameter being esti¬ 
mated to be about 700 miles. 
Titania, with an estimated 
diameter of 1700 miles, revolves 
in 8 days, 16 hours, 56 minutes 
at a distance of 273,000 miles. 
Oberon, with an estimated 
diameter of 1500 miles, takes 13 
days, 11 hours, 7 minutes to 
revolve at a distance of 365,000 
miles from Uranu.s. G. P. M. 


FOR THOSE IN 
PERIL 

^ PEACETIME record of 640 
launches was made by 
Britain's life-boats last year. 

The Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution gave rewards for the 
saving of nearly 400 lives and 
awarded 14 medals for gallantry. 
The first gold medal awarded 
for five years w'as won by the' 
co.xswain of the St Helier life-' 
boat Jersey, and all his crew won 
bronze medals. Silver or bronze 
medals were awarded to Wey¬ 
mouth, Clovelly, Holyhead, and 
Fleetwood, 
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CRAVEN HILL tells of the interesting contents of. . . 


Three Surprise Packets For 
London Zoo 


Plants Record 
THE Weather 

^LREADY the first green blades 

of the daffodils are showing 
through the soil in many south¬ 
ern gardens. As long ago as 
Christmas Day, these heralds of 
spring were a quarter of an inch 
high in one Sussex garden, and 
on Christmas Day in 1948 they 
were almost half an inch above 
the ground; but at Christmas in 
1946, when the winter was un¬ 
usually severe, not a green blade 
showed above the soil. 

Some experts photograph a 
number of plants—always the 
same ones—on certain days each 
year; in this way they build up 
a picture record of the weather 
that is of great interest both to 
scientists and gardeners. 

The hard winters of 1917, 1940, 
and 1947 found most spring 
flowers only just beginning to 
peep through the soil in the late 
days of March; but photographs 
of the same flow'ers taken in 1918, 
1920, arid 1932 showed them in 
bud on the same dates. 

Similar weather records can be 
made from studying the rings 
within tree trunks. In wet, mild 
seasons when growth is rapid, 
these rings are thick; but dry, 
cold years when the trees grow 
little leave a legacy of thin rings 
within the trunks. 

A Hundred Summers 

'Woodmen who lately felled a 
Scots pine planted more than a 
hundred years ago were able to 
estimate the weather in each of 
the last hundred summers; and 
they were able to point to the 
thin ring that proved that the 
tree grew little in those blazing 
dry days of last year. In similar 
fashion, by examining the trunks' 
of ancient oak trees sown 500 
years ago, we can gain a good 
idea of the weather in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

More difficult is the task of 
forecasting the weather, though 
scientists have made swift pro¬ 
gress in recent years: study the 
official weather forecasts and 
notice how often they prove 
correct. Nevertheless, the 
weather e.xperts need to discover 
much before their forecasts can 
become completely reliable. This 
is particularly the case with long¬ 
distance weather forecasting; no 
one knows what the weather will 
be like three months hence. ; - 


Parcels have a way of contain¬ 
ing pleasant surprises, and 
this is just as true at London 
Zoo as at your own home. 
Certainly the menagerie has 
had several “surprise . packets ” 
lately, all of them' having two 
things in common. All came by 
air from abroad, and all con¬ 
tained unusually interesting 
reptiles. 

One package, just arrived from 
East Africa was a native wicker¬ 
work basket addressed to the 
Curator of Reptiles. On being 
opened it was found to contain 
three Meller’s giant chameleons, 
one of them the largest of its 
kind seen in the collection since 
before the war. Including tail, 
this monster chameleon measured 
twenty inches. 

Big Appetites 

A note accompanying the 
reptiles, sent over by an official 
of the Tsetse Fly Dept, Nyasa- 
land, explained that native ooys 
engaged in' forest clearance had 
picked the chameleons off trees 
and brought them in for sale. 

Because of their size, the three 
giants have been put in a large 
cage equipped with tall palms on 
which they can climb. And 
laboratory assistants are making 
special arrangements to cater for 
their big appetites—by breeding 
flies, cockroaches, and locusts for 
them. 

Another package, from Aus¬ 
tralia, contained some of the 
weirdest lizards to be found in all 
Nature. They are bearded, or 
“ Jew ’’ lizards, and there were 
six of them. Their most remark¬ 
able feature is a beard of long 
spines which they stick out 
when they are irritated or 
excited. Seen thus, these little 
reptiles look somewhat intimidat¬ 
ing. There is, however, nothing 
to be afraid of, for although they 
will sometimes grip your fingers, 
the bite is quite harmless. 

The Jew lizards are now being 
exhibited in a large warmed den 
specially decorated to resemble a 
strip of their native Australian 
desert. 

The last of these “surprise 
packets'' (received just before 
the turn of the year) was a 


solitary little Moorish gecko 
(tropical house lizard) sent over 
from Gibraltar. Unfortunately, 
the little animal had such a 
rough' trip across that, when un¬ 
packed at the reptile house, it 
was found to have lost its tail. 
The organ had apparently 
snapped off at the base. 

Lizards, of course, when scared, 
do sometimes part with their 
tails, and the injury was . not a 
serious one. But to make up to 
the casualty for its misfortunes, 
Mr J. 'W. Lester, the curator, 
placed the gecko inside the room 
in the laboratory where flies are 
bred, and allowed the animal to 
do its own hunting under the 
most favourable circumstances. 

The little gecko has done itself 
so well that it has now, after only 



The Moorish Gecko proudly displays 
his new tail 


a few weeks, grown a new tail 
which is quite as serviceable as the 
original! The only blemish is a 
curious knoblike growth around 
the base of the organ, marking 
the point from which the new 
appendage begdn growing. But 
this, Mr Lester tells me, is a 
normal manifestation and, though 
it will remain with the gecko for 
life, will not in any way incon¬ 
venience it. 


WARSHIP Into 
Pipeline 

Britain's old 32,000-ton battle 
cruiser Renown, now being 
scrapped at a Clydesdale yard, 
will soon be in service again— 
though in a very different sphere. 
Her steelwork is being melted 
down into 2i-ton ingots, each 
ingot in turn being converted 
into 45-fODt lengths of pipeline— 
destined to help to carry Middle 
East oil- to a Mediterranean 
shipping point, • . 

Middle East oil output is more 
than four times as great qs in 
1938. The'new pipelines—four of 
. -which are already well under 
construction—will have ' .a total 
annual , capacity. of at least 
70 million tons. One line alone— 
the - ipOO-mile Trans-Arabian 
“Tap-line,” expected to be in 
operation at the erid of this year 
—will have an initial annual 
capacity of 15 million tons. 

The project will greatly relieve 
the pressure on the tanker fleets 
now carrying oil cargoes from the 
head of the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean "by 'way of Suez— 
a round trip of over 6000 miles. - ' 
In wartime Renown helped to 
safeguard the vital Malta fuel 
convoys; now her metal will help 
to transport the oil supplies on 
which her successors in Britain’s 
line-of-battle depend. 



Before the Camera 

Jennifer Gay, aged 14, of Hampstead, London, has been a guest 
in many of .England’s homes, for she is an announcer in the 
television Children’s Hour. Here she is before the camera at 
Alexandra Palace. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—The Man Who Throws a Bridge Across a River. Aian 
Ivimey tells us what he learned about a fascinating profession in a talk with a . . . 


CIVIL ENGINEER ° 


W ALKING round a harbour we 
are usually thinking 
about the ships and 
boats using it; and crossing a 
big railway or road bridge we 
can see more of the view from 
the top than of the structure 
itself. But, in either case, we 
might spare a thought for the 
mail who built it. 

And that would bring us to 
the Civil Engineer. 

The “Civil ” part of it has been 
used only since the time of 
John Smeaton, builder of the 
third Eddystone Lighthouse, in 
1756. He was the first to call 
himself a Civil Engineer as 
distinct from the military engi¬ 
neer or Sapper. As the science 
of engineering increased to meet 
the demand for better com¬ 
munications over the world, so 
did the engineer’s job grow in 
importance and respect. Now¬ 
adays life as we know it would 
be impossible without his 
services. 

'J'HE particular Civil Engineer I 
interviewed for this C N 
series told me many interesting 
things about his job. But, in 
passing some of them on to you 
I have to keep his name a secret, 
because the etiquette of the 
profession demands this. 

To start with, let’s run over the 
things the Civil Engineer is 
expected to do. He builds rail¬ 
ways with their bridges, cuttings, 
and tunnels. He plans towns 
with lighting, sewerage, water, 
supply, and roads; this is called 
Municipal Engineering. He con¬ 
structs harbours and docks: tie 
sites and makes canals and 
locks; he builds and maintains 
trunk roads: he builds airport.s 
He puts up steef-frame and 
reinforced concrete buildings, 
which is called Structural 
Engineering. He undertakes irri¬ 
gation works, including the 
building of big dams and sluices 
for controlling the flooding of 
rivers; and he builds sea-walls to 
preserve the coast. 

J VISITED my Civil Engineer in 
his London office, which was 
hung with fine photographs, 
taken by himself, of some of the 
big bridges he had built in 
different parts of the world. 


He told me, to begin with, 
how you start out to become a 
Civil Engineer. On leaving school 
you can either do a three or four 
years’ course at an Engineering 
School or at a University, or you 
can join a firm of engineers as 
an indentured pupil. There are 
exams to pass, of course. The 
usual thing is for the beginner 
to be employed on the elemen¬ 
tary work and calculations up to 
the age of 26. To start with, he 
probably has a go at things like 
riveting and concrete mixing, as 
well as surveying and measuring 
of quantities. 

Qnce through the first stage 
he will become an Assistant 
Engineer, up till about the time 
he is 35; after which he should 
have reached the post of Resident 
Engineer or Contractors’ Agent. 

My particular Civil Engineer 
happened to join the firm which 
was building the great Sydney 
Harbour Bridge and began’ learn¬ 
ing this fine job by doing such 
things as levelling and setting 
out the work. And here it must 
be said that you have to learn to 
handle men as well as machines 
and materials. All sorts may be 
met v/ith at one time or another, 
from Irish labourers to primitive 
Africans. 

As the engineer may be work¬ 
ing miles from civilisation, he 
must know about choosing a 
site for a camp, building it and 
supplying reliable drinking water 
—and persuading the natives to 
come to work. He has to look 
after the supply of food and 
stores and also medical atten¬ 
tion, including inoculation, where 
there is malaria or other deadly 
disease. You cannot build a 
bridge with sick men. 

Jn India there are special diffi¬ 
culties in using workmen of 
different castes and religions and 
making them into a team... And 
remember that India has been 
the scene of some of the greatest 
British engineering triumphs. 

Before the war my engineer 
had to build a great cantilever 
bridge over a famous Indian 
river. It was 1500 feet long 
between the supporting towers 
which were 270 feet above the 
water. And the roadway could 
carry six lines of traffic and a 
double tramway track. The whole 



“Creeper" crones lifted steel girders into position as the 
great Howrah Bridge grew across the Hoogli at Calcutta 


thing rested on enormous blocks 
or monoliths of concrete re¬ 
inforced with steel. One of these 
monoliths weighed 40,000 tons 
and its supports reached down 
103 feet below ground. When it 
finally sank into place it set up 
a minor earthquake which was 
recorded by a seismograph miles 
away. And an Indian temple 
close by promptly collapsed. 

(^OMPRESSED air had to be used 
in constructing foundations 
to prevent water getting into the 
work. This meant training the 
Indians in operating under com¬ 
pressed-air conditions. Just as 
deep-sea divers do, they had to 
use a decompression chamber— 
a sort of room where the air is 
at a very high pressure which 
can be reduced gradually. The 
men sit inside this chamber at 
the end of their shift so that 
their bodies can be gradually 
accustomed to being in air at 
atmospheric pressure again. 
Otherwise they would suffer 
badly. 

'J'he Civil Engineer has also got 
to watch his costs. In build¬ 
ing a bridge over the Zambesi, 
my engineer had to bring all his 
materials 7000 miles by sea, then 
470 miles by rail, and finally 140 
miles by road. This expense of 
transport had its effect on the 
design^ of the bridge which had 
to be built for no more than a 
certain suml 

One of the safety factors to 
be considered is the resistance a 
bridge or other structure may 
put up to high wind. The famous 
Tacoma Narrows bridge in Nev; 
York was known as “Galloping 
Gertie” because it oscillated up 
and down so much when a gale 
was blowing. One day it shook 
itself into complete collapse 
though, luckily, there was time to 
get everybody off it first. 

Civil Engineer is liable to 
go all over the world and see 
many strange places and faces. 
And when, like the one I talked 
to, he can look from map to map, 
and think of the big buildings or 
dams or roads he has built, still 
doing good service to thousands 
of people years after they have 
been put up—well, it must seem 
like a pretty good job to have 
done. 



Floating into position a i6S0-ton span of Hawkesbury River Bridge, Australia 



Constructing the first railway bridge to cross the Tigris, at Baghdad 
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Amateur Radio to 
THE Rescue 



Mr John Clarricoats, secretary of the Radio Society of Great 
Britain, seen in the picture above, was sitting at the set in his 
North London home when he heard this dramatic account of the 
rescue- of two injured men in Africa as the result of an SOS 
message passed on by wireless amateurs thousands oj miles apart. 


VyHEN two natives were severelj' 
mauled by a leopard in a 
remote part of Bechuanaland not 
long ago, medical help was 
urgently needed to save their 
lives. 

There was an amateur radio 
station nearby and its operator 
tried to send a message to 
Northern Rhodesia. But he could 
not make contact. 

Then the strange travels of 
that message began. 

It was picked up in Bordeaux 
and radio transmitters there 
tried to pass it on to Northern 


Rhodesia, but failed. It was 
heard, however, in Dakar, West 
Africa, and passed on. Next it 
was heard across the Atlantic in 
Massachusetts by a radio ama¬ 
teur, and he succeeded in send¬ 
ing it to a station in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

From there it was phoned to 
Livingstone, and an air ambul¬ 
ance set out and brought the in¬ 
jured natives from the jungle to 
hospital. 

The leopard that began it all 
was eventually killed, and its 
skin is to be sent to Bordeaux. 


pnuary 21, 1950 

The Poet of 
Gunpowder Alley 

^UNPOWBER Alley, an ancient 

passage near Shoe Lane in 
the City of London where- .the 
poet Richard Lovelace died in 
rags after giving all his wealth 
to the cause of Charles the First, 
has been re-opened to the public 
after being closed because of the 
war. A space on its walls has 
been offered for a tablet com¬ 
memorating the loyal Cavalier 
who wrote : 

Stone ivalls do not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If 1 have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above. 
Enjoy such liberty. 

Richard Lovelace wrote this 
poem when he was imprisoned in 
the Gatehouse, Westminster, for 
presenting the Long Parliament 
with a Royalist petition for the 
restoration of Charles the First. 

He Gave His All 

The poet came oi an . old 
Kentish family and, before the 
Civil War, was a wealthy man. 
He was good-looking, charming, 
witty, noted for his fine apparel 
of gold and silver cloth, admired 
by ladies, and popular with men. 
He seemed destined to the care¬ 
free life of a rich courtier—what 
we should call a "playboy.” 

But there was another side to 
his character: utterly selfless 
devotion to the cause he believed 
in. When the Civil War came he 
not only fought for the king on 
the battlefield but gave up all his 
wealth to provide him with 
horses, arms, and soldiers. 

Lovelace was set free after 
the execution of Charles, but he 
was now destitute. An old writer 
says of him that he “went in 
ragged cloaths . . . and mostly 
lodged in obscure and dirty 
places, more befitting the worst 
of beggars and poorest of 
servants.” 


SUPPORTERS 

J’ooTBALL is taken very seriously 
among the natives of 
Northern Rhodesia. 

But ti'ansport is not so easy as 
in Britain, so when the Ipongo 
African football team had a fix¬ 
ture at Numbwai, 30 miles away, 
the whole team—and 200 sup¬ 
porters—walked to the. match. 

Ipongo lost. But the team and 
their supporters had plenty of 
time for the “post mortem,” for 
the next day they walked the 
30 miles back. 


Young Farmer. 



Little Phillip Coombs, aged I j, seems 
to think there is nothing like starting 
young. Anyway, here he is getting 
to know one of the lambs on his 
father’s farm at Barrow Gurney in 
Somerset. 


South Sea Islanders Get Together 


JifATivES of many South'Sea 
islands are to meet in a big 
conference for the first time. 

The South Pacific Conference 
which will meet at Suva, capital 
of Fiji, in April 1950, will indeed 
mark a milestone in the progress 
of Man, for little more than a 
century ago many of these 
peoples waged merciless war on 
one another. 

Delegates of 15 Pacific island 
groups, and of the Kingdom of 
Tonga, will discuss matters of 
mutual concern, such as mos¬ 
quito control, village housing, 
education, co-operative societies, 
and the‘ improvement of food and 
of export crops. Most of the 
delegates will be natives and the 
chairman will be Sir Brian Free- 
ston. Governor of Fiji. 

The Tongans should be able to 
give some helpful advice, for 
they have eliminated nearly all 
their own mosquito breeding- 
places by screening cisterns and 
putting insect-proof covers on 
wells. They have also dealt suc¬ 
cessfully with their flea and rat 
problems, and have reduced flies 


SIGIDI OF THE PONDOS 


ifHERE was an historic ceremony 
at Umtata, in Cape Province, 
the other . day when the 
Governor-General of South Africa 
installed Sigidi Matware as chief 
of the Pondos. 

Nearly half a century ago 
Sigidi’s grandfather, Mfllonto, 
was concerned in an attack on 
the magistrate of Qumbu. The 
Government, fearing a revival of 
trouble with the'natives in the 
reserves, withdrew the chieftain, 
ship held by Mhlonto, but 
promised to restore it when a 
suitable ruler was found. 


by carrying out a cleanliness 
campaign, employing town and 
village criers to go round calling 
for war on flies. 

Tonga, a group of islands 2000 
miles from Sydney, is a native 
kingdom and a British Protector¬ 
ate. They are also called the 
Friendly Islands, a name be¬ 
stowed by Captain Cook in 1773 
because he found the people so 
friendly. Their ruler, Queen 
Salote Tubou, has achieved a 
great reputation for her wise 
guidance of' her subjects; her 
government is carried out by a 
Legislative Assembly consisting 
of seven nobles elected -by the 
nobility, seven representatives 
of the people, and seven 
Ministers. 

Christianity was brought to 
Tonga by 'Wesleyan Methodists 
in 1822, and it was from Tonga 
that in 1835 they took the Faith 
to the neighbouring Fiji Islands, 
whose inhabitants in those days 
had a reputation for ferocity and 
cannibalism. Today they are a 
happy, thriving race, preparing 
themselves for self-government. 


Now the authorities have 
redeemed their promise. The new 
chief, Sigidi, is 25 year.s old and 
was educated at Shawbury and 
the Port Cox Agricultural College. 

The Pondos, over whom Sigidi 
will rule, are among the mo.st 
picturesque of South African 
native tribes. They delight in 
bright colours for their homes 
and clothing, and farm with 
great herds of sheep and cattle. 
Tliousands of Pondo men work in. 
the Rand gold mines and the 
money they earn has brought 
prosperity to the reserves. 



ADVICE TO PARENTS 

L ove and enjoy your children’ ’ 
is the good advice of Pro¬ 
fessor MacCalman of Leeds to all 
parents. ” If the parents,” he 
says, ‘‘ give the child a feeling of 
security, abundant affection, con¬ 
fident discipline, and reasonable 
freedom of expression,” then they 
need not w'orry about psycho¬ 
logical conditions. 

The professor believes that the 
infant in a primitive tribe is 
better off sometimes than a child 
of educated parents in a great 
modern city. The primitive 
parents use their common sense 
and have never heard of the 
theories which conflict with their 
traditional knowledge of how to 
bring up children. 

■yHE importance of affection and 
security in a child’s life has 
also been stressed by Professor 
Alan Moncrieff; and he reminded 
his audience that even educated 
people forget how easy it is to 
shatter that affection and security 
by casual, thoughtless remarks, 
such as ” If you are not a good 
girl Daddie won’t love you any¬ 
more. ” This kind of remark, he 
said, constituted a type of 
cruelty much more important 
than a smacking. 

Tx may be that some of our 
difficulties in child education 
spring from adults being too 
clever and having too mapy 
theories. A little practical affec¬ 
tion is,worth a ton of book advice. 
Every child values love and 
security. If he is not sure about 
his reception* then trouble is 
born, and all the wisdom of the 
experts will avail little. 


Great New Youth 
Library 

-Am appeal for £2^,000 has been 
launched by the Royal 
Society of St George for a great 
central library to provide books 
for youth organisations. It is 
to be called The Queenborough 
Memorial Library, in memory of 
the Society’s former President, 
Lord Queenborough. 

It will give sets of, say, 50 
volumes to youth centres for 
incorporation in their own lib¬ 
raries or for starting new ones. 

The first volume to be thus 
issued is C. S. Forester's Nelson, 
and this will be followed by The 
Epic of Cajjtain Scott, by Colonel 
ii'Iartin Lindsay. 

This splendid new source of tlie 
books we all want to read will 
be welcomed by young people. 
Already over 100,000, belonging 
to Cadet, Scout, Guide, and 
other organisations, are affi¬ 
liated to the Society. The 
Society’s address is 4 Upper 
Belgrave Street, London, S \V f. 

SILENT FRIENDS 

'The pleasant books, that .silently 
afiiong 

Ouj- household treasures take 
familiar places. 

And are to us-as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves 
or pictured faces. 

Longfellow 


The Children’s 


Britain’s Young 
Linguists 

'T'he criticism that the Britisher 
never troubles to learn any¬ 
one else’s language rvill soon be 
a thing of the past; for, as Sir 
John IMaud, of the Ministry, of 
Education, has recently stated, 
at no time in our history have 
larger numbers of our boys and 
girls been engaged in the study 
of modern languages. 

" Never before,” he went on, 
“ has so much been done to 
bring teachers and young people 
of this country into contact with 
those of other countries. As an 
instance, 25,000 more children 
were taking French in the school 
certificate e.xamination in 194S 
than in 1938 ; but this is not 
the whole story, for these figures 
take account neither of teach¬ 
ing which is not aimed at ex¬ 
amination, nor of the quality of 
the teaching, both of which I 
believe to be stronger than before 
the war.” 


BIG-HEARTED 

FARMERS 

CiVE years ago, in a little town 
in INIaryland, an American 
farmer read about the suffering 
of Europe’s refugees, and the 
hope that many of them had of 
becoming farmers in the western 
parts of Germany. But how 
could they begin without owning 
a cow ? He looked round his own 
prosperous farm and had an 
idea : he offered one of his own 
cows to the refugee organisation 
in America. 

It was the most original gift 
they had received ; they took the 
cow and suggested the idea tc 
other farmers. Soon younf 
heifers were being collected it 
many of the great farm States 
and by the end of 1949 over gooc 
had been shipped to Germany. 

Ten thousand more cows ar 
still wanted, and America: 
farmers are being asked to giv 
them quickly, so that eve 
more struggling refugee farmei 
may have a chance to mak 
good. 


Under the 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
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If stream~/ined con 
ore damp 


SHOP is offering fell hats for s 
at reduced prices. They m 
have got soiled -ixjith being felt. 

0 

there are not enough boys 
fill a certain grammar schc 
Yet the school has turned 
out many brilliant ones. 


j\/J0ST boys want to he 
engine-drivers. Have a 
train of thought. 
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pOOD Off 
^ headline, 
of forks ? 


Points, says a 
People short 
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QIRLS have bigger feet j 
than they used to have. 
And are more handy. h 
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THINGS SAID 

■yuE first half of this century 
will be known as the most 
turbulent and eventful period in 
recorded history. The swift pace 
of events promises to make the 
next 50 years decisive in the 
history of man on this planet. 

President I'riman 

Jn moving towards the goal of 
an educated nation, we must 
eliminate the class distinction 
between manual and non-manual 
work. Sir George Schuster 

Qur greatest danger is not the 
atom bomb . . . but the 
inner danger of the addled mind. 

Lord Vcrulani 

T’he best views of London are 
to be commanded from the 
tops of tall buildings. . . , We 
do not see the real London, but 
leave it to the sparrows, pigeons, 
and starlings. 

Professor A. E. Richardson 

Keep Mother Happy 

Tn a broadcast calling for good 
will all round in the problems 
facing the nation this year, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury spoke 
some memorable words. 

He reminded us that every¬ 
body’s good will is sorely tried 
at times—by events, by other 
people, by disappointments, by 
physical tiredness ; and he also 
.reminded us that “ Mothers are 
usually such splendid people be¬ 
cause in spite of all these things 
they carry on in unfailing good 
will to their husbands, and their 
children, cooking and cleaning, 
and keeping everyone happy." 

What a splendid thing it 
would be if we could always re¬ 
member also to keep Mother 
happy " in spite of all these 
things ” ; what a contribution 
this would be to the store of 
good w’ill needed to sustain the 
harmony of every home ! 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Thomas Fuller wrote. Who 
will not lay up a penny shall 
never have many. 


itor’s Table ' 

^RE fat people more hypocritical 
than thin ones ? someone asks, 
i double chin doesn’t mean that 
'ou are double-faced. 

0 

THE Dinosaur had a second brain 
in its tail, says a professor. So 
’ did not matter if it lost its head. 

0 ■ 


JOME people do not know when 
they arc well off. Only want 
5 get on. 



rnys his father always gets angry 
he has a flat tyre. And blows 


The Holy Sepulchre 

Jn Jerusalem the Church of the 
.Holy Sepulchre has been 
visited by millions of pilgrims 
from all over the world, but 
many of the nrore thoughtful 
ones have been sorry that so 
holy a place could be so tawdry 
and undignified. If netv pro¬ 
posals are adopted, this sacred 
spot will become an inspiring 
one for Christians of all denom¬ 
inations to visit. 

Up to now the separate 
churches have jostled each other 
near the traditional ground of 
Calvary and at the Sepulchre 
itself. Under the new plan each 
church will erect its separate 
place of worship in an orderly 
fashion, and there will be places 
for the Anglican and the Lutheran 
churches, at present excluded. At 
the traditional places of Calvary 
and the Sepulchre there rvill be 
common ground and no buildings 
will cumber the sacred soil. 

If friendly discussion and 
planning can bring about this 
amount' of agreement at the 
fountain head of the Christian 
faith it will be a further step 
towards the ultimate unity of 
all Christians. 


Amo Amas Amat— 
and all that 

gojiE rather challenging state¬ 
ments about the effect of the 
teaching of Latin on the teaching 
of English w-ere made the other 
day by Mr R. H. Charles, a 
former Chief Examiner in Eng¬ 
lish to the Board of Education. 

He said that our schools were 
devoted to the teaching of Latin 
for over 1000 years, so it was not 
surprising that when at last they 
turned to the teaching of Eiig- 
li.sh they should have brought to 
it ideas formed in the long 
experience of teaching Latin. 

"At no time,” he declared, 
" had schoolmasters found that 
the staple fare of the school, 
Latin, was something that school¬ 
boys took to easily and with 
relish. Teaching and learning it 
were seen and felt to be a labor¬ 
ious process for all concerned. 
Out of that grew the traditional 
idea that school work ought to be 
difficult for the pupil, and that 
tradition has sunk deep. 

“ The fear of making the learn¬ 
ing of our own language too easy 
has made it for many adolescents 
unnecessarily difficult.” 

.—*-f— 

EARLY DAWN 

I _ET every dawn of morning be 
to you as the beginning of 
life, and every setting Sun be to 
you as its close ; then let every 
one of these short lives leave its 
sure record of some kindly thing 
done for others, some goodly 
strength or knowledge gained for 
yourselves. 

John Rtishin, who died on 

January 20 just 50 years ago 

—+♦— 

MAKER OF HAPPINESS 

OoAV easy it is for one benevo¬ 
lent being to diffuse pleas¬ 
ure around him ; and how truly 
is a kind heart a fountain of 
gladness, making everything in 
its vicinity to freshen into smiles. 

Washington Irving 


jonuory 21, 1950 



What is He Doing ? 

Have a guess before reading the 
caption at the foot of the column. 


National Parks in 
the Highlands 

J^oun National Park Reserves 
amid the rugged glories of 
the Highlands are proposed in 
the final report of the Scottish 
National Parks Committee. 

One of these Parks, in the 
northern Highlands, is the 
Gaelic-named Coille na Glas 
Leitire, near Kinlochewe, in the 
west of Ross and Cromarty. 

The next one proposed, farther 
south, is ground above 2500 feet 
in the central Cairngorms, and 
south-west of that region a third 
park is suggested amid the 
majestic scenery on the south 
side of Loch Tulla in Argyll. The 
fourth park would be at the 
eastern end of Loch Ard, near 
Aberfoyle in Perthshire, the 
“clachan ’’ where Rob Roy met 
Frank Osbaldistone and Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie. 

It is also suggested that there 
should be 24 National Nature 
Reserves and 22 Nature Con¬ 
servation Areas. 

A Nature Conservation Area 
is described as a tract of country 
which should be preserved either 
for the singular beauty of its 
landscape or for its scientific 
value, or more usually for a com¬ 
bination of both. In these areas 
limited grants of money might 
be made to landowners to assist 
them in maintaining wild life. 
The National Nature Reserves 
would be owned by the State. 


NEW TREES FOR > 
A HILLTOP 

AfASSON, the 800-foot monarch 
among the hills surround¬ 
ing Matlock, is to have a new 
diadem of trees. This fringe of 
trees, numbering about 45, can 
be seen from a radius of many 
miles, and is ranked with such 
local landmarks as Riber Castle, 
Crich Stand, and the Reform 
Tower oh Stanton Moor. 

Matlock Urban Council and 
other interested organisations 
have been urging that these 
decaying trees should be re¬ 
placed, and now • a local firm— 
Derbyshire Stone," Ltd—has 
undertaken to pay for the fell¬ 
ing of the existing trees and the 
planting of 350 more. 


What is He Doing ? The picture 
above shows Bernard Crouch in 
action. He is one of the British table 
tennis team who will compete in the 
World Championships at Budapest. 


The First Man to Hear 
by Wireless 

Tn the Science Museum at South Kensington is a collection 
^ of coils of wire, scraps of metal in glass jars, and other 
objects stuck together with sealing-wax. This rough, home-made 
apparatus is the first wireless set ever made. Its maker, David 
Edward Hughes, died fifty years ago—on January 22, 1900. 
Today his great achievement is all but forgotten. 


David Hughes, son of a Welsh¬ 
man, was born in London on 
May 16, 1830. In 1837 his family 
emigrated to America, where he 
was sent to St Joseph's College, 
Bardstown, Kentucky, to be 
educated. He soon showed that 
he had considerable musical 
talent, and at the age of 19 was 
appointed professor of music at 
the college. 

But meanwhile Hughes had 
become greatly interested in 
science, and carried out a number 
of experiments to improve the 
first practical type-printing tele¬ 
graph, which had been adopted 
by the American Telegraph 
Company only a few years before. 
He resigned his professorship of 
music in 1853 so that he could 
devote his whole time to a tele¬ 
printer of his own, which he 
completed in 1855. During the 
next 15 years this was almost 
universally adopted, and its 
inventor received many honours. 

The Microphone 

The next momentous invention 
by Hughes was a microphone. 
Today the microphone is one of 
the, most familiar and in¬ 
dispensable objects of our civilisa¬ 
tion; but in Hughes’s time even 
the recently-invented telephone 
was without one, and so trans- 
mj^ipn was unsatisfactory. 

ih'T878 Hughes, who had the 
year before settled in London, 
patented his microphone. It was 
so .sensitive that he was able to 
hear by telephone the noise made 
by a fly walking on the instru¬ 
ment. As with so many other 
great discoveries, Hughes shares 
the honour of this one with 
several other men; but it was his 
microphone—with that of the 
German inventor Liidtge, paten, 
ted at almost the same time— 
which made the improvement of 
the telephone possible. 

With this microphone, too, 
Hughes was to make a far 
greater discovery, which was not 
destined, however, to bear fruit. 
He found, quite by accident, 
that it- would pick up sounds 


from bodies with which it was 
not connected. It would record 
frictional effects in electrical 
machinery; it w'ould respond to 
electrical disturbances in another 
room, or to electric impulses from 
a telephone to which it was not ’ 
coupled. 

Lost Opportunity 

On February 20, 1880, a group 
of scientists, headed by the 
President of the Royal Society, 
gathered at Hughes's house in 
Great Portland ' Street, London, 
to witness his experiments. 
These men were privileged to be 
among the first people ever to 
hear signals transmitted through 
intervening w'alls from room to 
room by wireless waves. But 
they did not realise it. They told 
the disappointed inventor that 
what they were hearing was the 
result of induction, and would 
not listen to his arguments dis¬ 
proving this. So a great oppor¬ 
tunity was lost. 

Hughes did not lose faith in 
his discovery, and later, finding 
that the sounds could even be 
picked up in the street, he would 
walk up and down outside his 
house with his microphone 
receiver, listening to wireless 
signals, and causing great 
astonishment to passers-by.' But 
he did not. publish any of his 
findings and before he died other 
men—Branly, Hertz, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and Marconi—had given 
wireless to the world. 


PAS AND STREP 

pAS is the abbreviation given to 
a new drug which helps an¬ 
other drug, Streptomycin, to 
check tuberculosis. 

The germs of tuberculosis have 
been found able to develop re¬ 
sistance to Streptomycin if that 
drug is used frequently, but Pas 
comes to Strep’s assistance and 
prevents the germs from develop¬ 
ing this resistance. The full 
name of Pas is para-aminosali- 
cylio acid. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The old castle on the hill 
at Shrewsbury in Shropshire 
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The Piltdown Man 
is Only 100,000 

"lyHAT are the oldest human 
remains found in this 
•country, and how old are they? 

Until recently the honour was 
shared by the Piltdown Skull, 
found in Sussex in 1908, and the 
Swanscombe Skull, found in 1935 
between Dartford arid Graves¬ 
end. Both were found in gravel 
beds, which also contained bones 
of extinct animals, and both were 
thought, to be at least a quarter 
of a million years old. 

A new scientific test to deter¬ 
mine their age is described by Dr 
Kenneth Oakley, of the British 
Museum, in a recent issue of the 
Archaeological News Letter. The 
Swanscombe Skull passed fliis 
test with hohours, but the Pilt¬ 
down Skull proved to be a mere 
100,000 years old. 

How were these conclusions 
reached? Briefly, the bones were 
tested for their fluorine content. 
Bones buried for ages in sand or 
gravel gradually absorb fluorine 
from the water with which they 
come into contact. The process 
is extremely slow, for the water 
contains less than one part in a 
million of fluorine. 

The Test 

Suppose then that bones of two 
animals were found in the same 
gravel bed. To determine 
whether they were both of the 
same age a scientist, without 
harming the bones, would use a 
fine dental drill to detach from 
each a very small quantity of 
■“bone dust.'’ This would then 
be tested for fluorine. 

In the case of the Piltdown 
Skull, tests were first made on 
animal bones v;hich came from 
the same gravel. All the bones 
had the same gravel-stained ap¬ 
pearance, but the fluorine test 
showed that some, such as those 
of the long, extinct mastodon, 
were several times as old as 
others. The more recent group, 
which included bones of beaver 
and red deer, were probably not 
more than 100,000 years old. 

This, then, is an extremely 
valuable discovery. But the new 
method cannot detect what the 
archaeologists would call “small ’’ 
differences in age—less than 
10,000 years. 



young Witfiam rti9$»~Croone, 
a iuzcossfu! photographer, 
dreamed of making moving 
pictures."He inventeda"ntovie" 
camera, but at first could find 
no material suitable for the 
films Then he obtained some 
newlf-invented celluloid 


Pioneers ® ^o.w.fj(iese.greene, 

MlOneeTti cinema man 

He was sd^excifed that he 
rushed out info^ Hofboro 
cryineyve sof itt" Meefinq 
a policeman he draqqea 
him in to see the firirt 


Then, in Hyde Perk 
Sunday^in IBS9,. 

of hit cousin drassiat^ 

^ his small som 

1 Developing it, he 

^ Projected it on a 

whitewashed wall 



Forgotten Gallery of Famous Men 


^ REMARKABLE discovefy lias 
been made within recent 
months at the famous Bodleian 
Library at Oxford: an unsus¬ 
pected gallery of 200 portraits of 
famous men has come to light. 

These two hundred portraits 
of “worthies ” were painted in 
the 17th century to form a con¬ 
tinuous wall-frieze in one of the 
Library galleries, but it was 
thought that they perished last 
century, when the roof of the 
gallery was renewed. Their dis¬ 
covery is important, for it adds 
considerablj’ to our knowledge of. 
the art of portraiture in the nth 
century. 

When Sir Thomas Bodley died 
in 1613, he left money for the 
building of a gallery as an ex¬ 
tension to the library, he had 
founded. From information that 
has come down to us we know 
that this gallery had a magnifi¬ 
cent timber ceiling, and that it 
had a continuous frieze composed 
of the heads of some two 
hundred people celebrated in his¬ 
tory, philosophy, and literature, 
each with an appropriate in¬ 
scription.. 

But the roof of this gallery 
was apparently badly built, and 
for the next two hundred years 
was in continual need of repair; 
water filtered in and the frieze 
became discoloured and had fre¬ 
quently to be touched up. In 
1831 the roof was in such bad 
condition that it was completely 
removed, the splendid timber 


ceiling being replaced by one of 
plain plaster. 

It was believed that the frieze 
was destroyed with the roof; 
happily, though covered with a 
layer of plaster two or three 
inches thick, the frieze is still 
there. When repairs were being 
made to the gallery a few months 
ago a workman chipping at the 
cracked plaster over the west 
window was amazed to find 
traces of a coloured portrait of a 
man’s head. This proved to be 
a portrait of St Clement of Alex¬ 
andria. 

It dawned on the Bodleian 
Library authorities that the 
whole gallery of portraits must be 
still there behind the plaster, and 
now the work of restoring the 
frieze to its former glory is in 
full swing. 

As more and more of the 


THE SCULPTOR AND 
THE POET 

PLASTER cast of the bust of 
the Australian poet Adam 
Lindsay Gordon In Westminster 
Abbey has beetf bequeathed to 
the Australian Federal Govern¬ 
ment by Lady Kennet. 

Lady Kennet, formerly wife 
of the Antarctic explorer Cap¬ 
tain Scott, left directions in her 
will for a cast of her original 
sculpture to be made and for¬ 
warded to Canberra. 


“worthies ’’ come to light it 
appears that they have suffered 
surprisingly little damage. The 
Victorian plasterers badly 
scarred the imposing lines of 
portrait heads in order to 
roughen the surface; but these 
blemishes, it is thought, can be 
covered up. The task of remov¬ 
ing the plaster is, of course, a 
delicate one; clumsy handling 
would be likely to deface the 
heads still further. 

This Oxford collection of por- 
. traits is particularly interesting, 
for it was obviously a 17th-cen¬ 
tury conception of the most out¬ 
standing figures, ancient and 
modem, in the fields of religion, 
literature, and philosophy; more¬ 
over, some of them are contem¬ 
porary portraits. 

•Ancient Greece and Rome are 
represented by figures like 
Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, 
and Cicero; Renaissance writers 
and Protestant reformers include 
Darite, Petrarch, Erasmus, 
Luther, and Calvin; Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus appear 
as representatives of medieval 
learning; and there are several 
portraits of great church figures 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
period. 

In due course, it is expected, 
the Bodleian Library gallery will 
once again display on its walls a 
brave cavalcade of the 200 men 
regarded in the 17th century as 
the greatest in the story of the 
human race. 


The Childrens Newspaiier, January 21, I9S0 

Helmet of a 
Saxon Warrior 

A UNIQUE relic has been re¬ 
turned to the Weston Park 
Museum, Sheflield, after two 
years’ research at the British 
Museum. It is a boar-mounted 
AnglcHSaxon helmet frame which 
was found at Benty Grange 
Farm, about a mile from Arbor 
Low stone circle in Derbyshire; 
and it is the only find of Its 
kind either in this country or on 
the Continent. 

The 'work at the British 
Museum involved the removal of 
an iron encrustation on the 
SJ-inch boar, now revealed as 
a piece of striking craftsmanship 
of thin bronze. Eyes of garnets 
are cleverly mounted in gold rims 
which fit as studs into sockets, 
the tusks are of gold, and there 
are small Circular studs of 
gilded silver all over the body. 
The heavy deposit of corroded 
iron around the boar, formerly 
thought to be due to the fact 
that the boar was made of iron, 
is now known to be the result ol 
its lying among a mass of iron 
chainwork. 

The groundwork of the decora¬ 
tion of the boar is believed to 
have been red enamel, and the 
Assistant Keeper in the Depart-" 
ment of British Antiquities has 
said that “the importance of this 
lies not only in the revelation 
of a gay and spectacular object, 
but in the use of Celtic enamel 
on a Saxon object for the first 
time.” 


Vancouver Remembers 

'T'he little Georgian church at 
Petersham, Surrey (in which 
the Queen’s parents were 
married), had its chancel roof 
blown off by a bomb in 1940, and 
suffered further damage later in 
the w'ar. 

Now it has been sufficiently 
repaired for services to be held 
again, and contributions towards 
the cost are being made from 
British Columbia- and particu¬ 
larly from Vancouver, for Cap¬ 
tain Geoi-ge Vancouver, who 
sailed round the island of Van¬ 
couver in 1792, ‘ended his days 
in Petersham and rests in the 
churchyard there. 


JOHN GILPIN^S RIDE — Picture-Version of the Merry Ballad by William Cowper (I) 



John Gilpin was a citizen Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he Of famous 
London town. John Gilpin’s spouse said to her 
dear, "Though wedded we hove been,'These 
twice ten tedious years, yet we No holiday have 
seen. Tomorrow is our wedding day. And we 
will then repair Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. My sister and my 
sister’s child. Myself and children three,Will fill 
tha chaise, so you must ride On horseback 
after we." 


The morning came, the chaise was brought 
But yet was not allowed To drive up to the door, 
lest all Should say that she was proud. So three 
doors off the chaise was stayed, Where they did 
all get in. Six precious souls, and all agog To 
dash through thick and thin. John Gilpin at his 
horse’s side Seized fast the flowing mane. And 
up he, got in haste to ride, flut soon came down 
again. For saddle-tree scarce reached had he. 
His journey to begin. When turning round his 
head, he saw Three customers come in. 


So down he came ; for loss of time, Although 
it grieved him sore. Yet loss of pence, full well 
he knew, Would trouble him much more. Now 
see him mounted once again Upon his nimble 
steedrfull slowly pacing o’er the stones,' With' 
caution and good heed. But finding sooii a 
smoother road Beneath his well-shod feet. The 
snorting beast began to trot. Which galled him 
in his seat. So “ Fair and softly," John he 
cried. But John he cried in vain ; That trot 
became a gallop soon, /n spite of curb and rein. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, Away 
went hat and wig I He little dreamt when he 
set out Of running such a rig I The dogs did 
bark, the childr.en screamed, Up flew the win¬ 
dows all ; And every soul cried out, Well done ! 
As loud as he could bawl. Thus all through merry 
Islington These gambols he did play. Until he 
came unto the Wash Of Edmonton so gay : At 
Edmonton his loving wife From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much To see 
how he did rids. 


Another instalment of John Gilpin's merry adventure will appear next week 
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I JANE & DAVID ON TOUR WITH THE OPERA I 

() ■ 



New Series of Short Stories 

by Geoffrey Trease 

Adventure in 
Finland 


<5 

0 

<)■ 
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Do tell u.s another story, 
Mr Wallace!” Jane begged. 
“Vfe shan’t dock for another hour 
at least!” 

The old stage-manager growled. 
Huddled in the fur collar of his 
overcoat—for a keen breeze was 
sweeping the deck of the Baltic 
steamer—he was rather like a 
grumpy little bear.' 

“Story? H’m. Did I tell you 
about that time I stage-managed 
the Shakespeare company? When 
some fool on the railway mixed 
up the wagons with the scenery 
in ’em?” 

“No! What happened?” de¬ 
manded David. 

A throaty chuckle came from 
the depths of the fur collar. 
Mr Wallace flicked the ash from 
his cigar. “That was a pretty 
mess; / can tell you. We’d been 
playing a week in Bristol. That 
same Saturday afternoon, there 
was a big symphony concert. I 
was a bit off, colour that week¬ 
end, and I didn’t see the loading 
of our stuff myself. I left it to 
the ASM.” 

David and Jane had long ago 
learnt all the jargon of the 
back-stage world. There was no 
need to tell them that the ASM 
was the assistant stage-manager. 

Wallace chuckled again at 
the memory., “She was a 
nice girl, but young. She saw it 
all into the wagon at the station 
—scenery, costumes, props, every¬ 
thing—but she didn’t wait to see 
the wagon labelled. Result? 

When we got to Plymouth, and 
I saw the wagon opened on 
Monday morning, what did I 
find?” 

“I can’t think" said Jane. She 
had a good idea, but she knew 
the old man did not li'iie his 
stories spoilt by people guessing 
his surprises. 

“Fiddle-cases!” he snorted 
triumphantly. “Big drums, whack¬ 
ing great double-basses, trom¬ 
bones—the whole’ outfit. They’d 
mixed the wagons, d’ye see? Our 
stuff had gone to Aberystwyth!” 

“How awful! What did you 
do?”. 

"Oh, we managed—though I’ll 
never forget the rumpus there 
was that day! Mind you, it was 
much w'orse for the symphony, 
orchestra than it was for us.” 

; “Why?” 

“Stands to reason! You can 
act Hamlet in modern dress—we . 
had to. But ”—his eyes twinkled 
over the fur collar—“have you 
ever tried to play Beethoven by 
banging pieces of stage armour 
together?” 

“I don’t wonder you’re so par¬ 
ticular now,” said David. 

“I am. I like to check every¬ 
thing- myself, leave nothing to 
chance. Specially on a foreign 
tour like this.” 


JT was, as Jane had forecast, 
just an hour later when the 
steamer docked at the Finnish 
port of Turku. 


Tire opera company was to 
open in Helsinki, the capital, on 
the following day. But Helsinki 
harbour was" frozen up, so the 
boat from Stockholm went only 
as far as Turku. The rest of the 
journey was to be made by rail. 

“Lucky it’s not far,” Jane’s 
father murmured as he shep¬ 
herded the children to the wait¬ 
ing train. “As you see, it’s all 
beautifully clean and comfort¬ 
able—but I believe the trains in 
Finland are rather slow. That’s 
because the engines burn wood 
instead of coal.” 

Jane and David looked round 
them curiously. 

Finland, they had heard, was 
an ex-enemy country and now, 
so to speak, on the fringe of the 
Iron Curtain. There had been 
some doubt whether the com¬ 
pany’s visit would be possible, for 
while some Finns wished to 
develop friend.ship with Britain, 
there were other people who 
thought differently. 

The children had been warned, 
too, that Finnish was utterly 
different from all other lan¬ 
guages. They had been able to 

1 A new toy from the .. . 

Industrious Imps 

FIRST OF ALUmELTHLSlDtS or 

A MATCHBOX TRAY AHD CUT A 
PIECE orrUKETHlS-;) 



CUT A CAUDBOARD DISC FOR A 
WrtEEL-THIS IS FIXEDOlfWITH 
A DRAWING PIM AND A PIECE 
OFCORtC 



Fouli HAirn- 
SnCKS ARE 
GLUED ON HERE 


JUST STICl^ A PIECE OFmTCH- 
, BOX ON THE f RONTj^., 
* TO FINISH 



A GARDE./^ 
BARROW 


COfSi:- - 


guess lots of words in Italy and 
Norway, and the other countries 
they- had visited, but they would 
not be able to do so here. 

“I should think not,” said 
David, pointing to a large 
notice: ULOSKAYTAVA. 

Mr Murray laughed. “I think 
that means ‘ exit.’ Now, you and 
Jane sit here; in the compart¬ 
ment and keep warm, while we 
see to the baggage. Don’t go 
wandering off. That,” he added 
firmly as he turned away, “is an 
order.” 

. JT all very well for the first 
ten minutes. Then, as none 
of the grown-ups had taken their 
seats, David got impatient. 

“There’s no harm in having a 
look round the station,” he said, 
jumping out. “We haven’t even 
an. engine yet, so the train can’t 
go without us. Look, there’s old 
Mr Wallace. ” 

They strolled across to where 
the stage-manager was checking 
the costumes and scenery, box by 
box and piece by piece, into a 
special wagon on a siding. Other 
wagons were being loaded with 
sacks of grain and shining new 
farm-machinery. 

Weird names were chalked on 
the trucks to show their destina¬ 
tions. Uusikaupunki, Seinajoki, 
Rovaniemi. Some of the trucks 
were going beyond the Arctic 
Circle. 

“I say!” David began. 

“Don’t bother me now, boy 1 ” 
Mr Wallace at work was quite a 
different person. ■ 

“Oh, dear,” said Jane, catching 
at David’s sleeve. “Dad’s coming 
this way—he’ll be wild if he sees 
us here-” 

“Then he’d better not.” 

^’HERE was no chance to dodge 
back to their proper place in 
the other train. Luckily, the old 
stage-manager was frowning at 
the list in his hand. Quick as 
lightning, David pushed Jane 
into the goods-wagon. 

Hardly daring to breathe, they 
stood there and heard her father 
say: “We’ll ail have to be doubly 
careful when we get there. The’ 
police have just given us the tip 
—watch out for sabotage 1 There 
are one or tw^o people who would 
rather like to wreck the show it 
they could.” 

The stage-manager's reply 
could not be heard plainly for he 
drew Mr Murray away from the 
line. 

“Sabotage!” his.sed Jane. “I 
say!” 

“Sh, you chump! They 
mustn’t hear us. We must wait 
till your father goes.” 

They waited a whole minute. 
Jane was about to suggest risk¬ 
ing a move when voices were 
heard again, this time in Finnish. 
Then, with awful suddenness, 
the doors of the wagon were 
slammed ' together, and a bar 
rattled into place on the outside.: 

"Hi! yelled David in alarm. , 

“Don’t shut us in!" screamed 
Jane. 

But a nearby locomotive 
chose that very moment to let 
oil steam, drowning their cries. ■ 
Tliey were locked in the wagon, 
with no means of exit—or even 
of uloskaytavti. 

gHouTs, kicks,. and bangings 
proved equally useless. They 
were muffled by the heavy sides 
of the wagon and lost amid the 
station noises. 

Soon there was a jolt which 
flung them against the stacks of 
scenery. Then, after a mighty 
rattle of couplings, the wagoii 
began to move. 



At the Doll’s Hospital 

Three young “ mothers,” Iris, Christine, and Audrey Tracey, 
bring casualties to the doctor, Mr James Roberts, who runs a 
dolls' hospital at Lewisham in London. 


“Oh, dear,” Jane wailed, “we 
shall have to stay here till we get 
to Helsinki! ” 

It certainly looked like it. 
They were now moving quite fast. 
They could see nothing, but the 
brightness flashing through the 
narrow cracks in the wagon sides 
showed that the train was pass¬ 
ing into open country, covered 
with snow. 

“It’s going to be awfully cold,” 
David growled, thinking of the 
compartment where her father 
had put them. 

“Is it far?” 

“Well over a hundred miles', I 
b’lieve—hundred and fifty, may¬ 
be.” 

iJ'HE more he thought about it, 
the more worried David felt. 
Three or four hours would have 
been an ordeal—but would this 
goods train go as fast as the pas¬ 
senger express? Obviously not. 
They were only crawling some of 
the time. Twice they had 
stopped completely. They might 
be left in a siding all night. If 
that happened—in the low tem¬ 
perature of a Finnish January— 
they would be frozen to death in 
this draughty unheated wagon. 

“We must make some one 
hear,” he told her between chat¬ 
tering teeth.' 

“Oh, there’ll be such a row! 
Can’t we wait till we get to Hel¬ 
sinki, and nip, out when they 
open the doors?” 

“No,” he said decidedly, taut he 
did not tell her the new thought 
which was frightening him. His 
mind raced in search, of an idea. 
How could they make themselve.s '■ 
heard when next - the train 
■halted? If only it had been_ 
■musical instruments . they had 


been shut up with, instead of 
costumes and scenery! Suddenly 
he remembered the great horn 
blown by a character in one of 
the operas. Feverishly he began 
to search through the property- 
baskets. 

_^T the next halt the railway- 
guard w'as amazed to hear 
weird noises, as of an agoni.sed 
cow,-issuing from a wagon not 
intended for livestock. Search 
revealed two shivering children, 
who poured out a story which he 
—having ’ spent some years in 
Canada like so many of his 
countrymen — was fortunately 

able to understand. 

“But this train is not going to 
Helsinki,” he said with a puzzled 
frown. “At the very next junc¬ 
tion we turn north. See?.” 

Following his finger they saw 
that the Helsinki destination had 
been rubbed off their own truck. 
Some one had scrawled Rova¬ 
niemi instead—Rovaniemi on the 
Arctic Circle! 

“Come and warm yourselves in 
my van,” said the kindly Finn. 
“■When we get to the junction we 
can telephone. If your story is 
confirmed, that wagon can be un¬ 
coupled and sent on to Helsinki 
by the next train. But you,” he 
added -with a deep laugh, “may 
prefer to continue the journey as 
normal passengers?” 

“There’s going to be an awful 
row when we get there,” Jane 
murmured. , ; : 

“Don’t be too sure,” David con-, 
.soled her. “If it hadn’t been for 
us, all the scenery would have' 
gone to the Arctic Circle—a jolly- 
neat bit of sabotage, too!” ■ 

T)o not ntiss ncJi t irceli's sfortg of 
June, tmtl David in Ilvlsinfii, Ordet' 
I'ouv C X now. 


New Forest For Wales 


NEW forest -is to stretch over 
the wild desert-like uplands ' 
of Central Wajes, now so bleak 
that none but the hardiest trees 
will grow there. The site is in 
the area of the Upper Towy, 
on the Cardigan-Carmarthen- 
Brecon- border, and the scheme 
will cover nearly 20,000 acres of 
land distributed over 46 farms, 
the bulk of which will be 
afforested in two stages over 
forty years. 

The project has been approved 
by the Minister of Agriculture 
after a careful survey of the 
effect on farming, and not 


until all attempts at voluntary 
acquisition have failed will land 
be compulsorily acquired. . To 
give the maximum notice to 
farmers and to cause' minimum 
disturbance, the scheme has been 
planned in stages. Sixteen farms 
will be planted in the first 20 
years, and only two in the first 
five years. 

It is hoped that the forest will 
attract a new race of Welsh 
foresters to- live there and to 
make what is mainly an un¬ 
fruitful desert a land of trees and 
valuable wood. 
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LOOK! — here*s Winsor & Newton*s 
new PAINT BOX! 


It's ROUND-and 

filled with Scholastic 
Water Colours 

(OSTWALD-NA CIRCLE) 

. , . for only 7/6 


This handsome paint box, quite 
different from anything you’ve 
seen before, is made of ivory- 
toned plastic, with an engraved 
top which screws on and off with 
only a half turn. There are ten 
moist Tablets which yield brilliant ' 
colours and large and small wells 
for mixing. 




From Slalioiiers, Booksellers 
and Art Shops—price 716 


Weahistone, Harrow, Middlesex, Also at 
Hew York, U.S,A., and Sydney, N,S. W. 



SOLID leatheh 

ARMY JERKINS 

12/6 Post, etc. 1/3 


A first-fi'ade EUppte solid 
leather jerkin. Tull Army 
resulation quality. A 
warm garment made for 
(JJ.Z.) forces, vUl last 
many years. Worn over 
or under jacket or as a 
separate garment. Ideal 
coif, motoring, sports or 
bard wear. State chest 
measui'enicnc. Urand ccw. 12/6. Post, etc., 

1/3. 3 post free. Also Ladies’ Model. __ 

SRAND NEW. COMMANDO.BOOTS. 



Haltery Model. A first rate niacliinc with 
bulbs and I wo 35 mm., films, sepsational price 
15/* only, post 12 varieties spare films 

at 1/- eaeii. Shows on any white background 
or we supply white plastit* seret-n extra 5/*. 
I'lalerlains yniunr and old. Each machine 
guaranteod. AC Mains Model 15/* extra. 


The finest Army Boot in the ‘World. 

If you u'ere to ask for the finest, hardest* 
wc.iriug boots cYor made to stand up to the 
bigge'-t gruelling ever, under any couditioiig 
you eaii iniagioo, the comfortable British 
t'ommaiido Army Boot was planned and built 


2i;-. POST 1/3. 


for just that jmrposc. Brand uew. Xcver 
been i.ssiiPd. All .sizes. Solid leather touch 
grained uppers and hand-sewn welted soles 
th.at just won’t wear out. To clear “ 

Post, etc., 1/3. Tlie best of all the 
Army Boot.s. 


2i/- 


W.D. BINOOnLAXS, TENTS. MARQUEES, CAMP EQUIP, Terms Arranged. Send for List. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES. LTD. (Dept. CN), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Laue, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. 01‘KS Alt. D.(V s.iUJRnAy. 


TRANSJORDAN, ETC., FREE 



Free for the asking! ^Vc will send you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE ihis very large 
scarce stamp recently issued by TRANS* 
JORDAN conimeinoraiing ihe 75th Anni¬ 
versary of the Uuiversai Postal Union and 
depicting The Globe, a Railway Train, a 
StcaniKhip and an Aeroplane. In addition 
we will give you a black ROUMANIAN 
PosUife Due; Pic-torial SWITZSKI.AND 
(L.ake Lugano and Mount San Salvatore); 
HOLLAND (Girl Queen) and several other 
good stamps also, all AbsoUxtely Free, 

To obtain .all these: just ask for TRANS¬ 
JORDAN PACKET PREE and an 
Approval Selection. Eucloso 5d. stamps for 
our posting costs. lu addition we will also 
send you Free two IlUtatrated Pages of 
lovely stamps. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 




iooxbuitish 


' POPULAR PACK 9d. 


Daddy 
said he 

thought he*d mix 
something new 
with 


W eetabix 

— MORE THAN A BREAKFAST FOOD 

Oh, the excitement of Weetabix cookery—- 
even for amateurs I It goes with everything. 
It’s wheat, malt, salt and sugar. It’s all 
goodness. It's all readj'. It’s all right! 


From Wigwam to Rice Crops 
Suffolk Rectory IN Africa 


The Children’s Newspaper, January 2t, 1950 


J^ECiOR Of the quiet north-east 
Suffolk- villages of Brampton 
and Stoven since 1914, the Revd 
H. A. Phelps Gardiner celebrates 
his 80th birthday this month, and 
his half-century as a parson. 

His father. Dr Joseph Phelps 
Gardiner, was one of the most 
colourful missionaries in North 
America last century, and it was 
he who organised a canoe flotilla 
to transport the 60th Rifles up 
the Red River to quell the rebel¬ 
lion led by Loiiis Riel. 

Life With the Indians 

The Suffolk rector himself first 
saw the light of day in a Red 
Indian wigwam. His early days 
were spent in Penimore Cooper's 
country, where the famous 
Leather Stocking followed the 
trail of wild beasts and of wilder 
men, among warriors and squaws 
of the Cree and Salteaux tribes, 
close to the prairie and primeval 
forest, on the lakes and. the 
rivers with the half-breed trap¬ 
pers of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, and amid the snow and ice 
of the Arctic Circle. 

The scene has been made 
familiar to every British school¬ 
boy by R. M. Ballantyne’s 
Young Fur Traders. Indeed, Mr 
Gardiner may have known some 
of the heroes of the story, for the 
author was a clo.se friend of his 
father. To this day Mr Gardiner 
is proud to recall that he never 
rode in a perambulator, but was 
carried in a moss bag on the back 
of a Red Indian squaw. 

In his younger days Mr Gar¬ 
diner was a great sportsman. He 
captained both his school and 
college football and cricket 
teams. Later he was capped for 
Middlesex at football, and after 
ordination showed prowess on the 
field when playing for Suffolk. 

—BEDTIME CORNER- 


J^EPORTS from Africa state that 
every effort is being made to 
increase the production of rice. 
In Northern Rhodesia, for in¬ 
stance, a survey team is already 
in tlie field, and experiments with 
mechanised methods are being 
tried out in Tanganyika, 

These efforts are the result of 
the East African Rice Mission, 
whose report has recently been 
published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. The members 
of the mission spent five months 
in East Africa, travelling 11,000 
miles by road, 500 by rail, 100 by 
canoe, and 50 by launch. 

One of the main recommenda¬ 
tions in the report concerns the 
swamp areas (dambos) of 
Northern Rhodesia. “Much of 
the land is extraordinarily fertile, 
and when drained and reclaimed 
should yield good crops of rice, 
and, on the margins, produce 
local products such as cassava, 
sweet-potatoes, and maize.” 

Native Africans have their part 
to play, and the report suggests 
that farm schools should be set 
up for Africans who wish to 
specialise in rice culture. 

If these suggestions are acted 
' on, the mission believes that 
Africa may eventually become a 
rice exporter. 


500 Centuries 

iJiHE 500th century in Test 
Matches was made recently 
at Cape Town by Neil Harvey, 
20-year-old Australian cricketer. 
The 400th century was scored 
by A. L. Hassett (Australia), the 
sooth by W. R. Hammond, the 
200th by H. Sutcliffe, the lOOth 
by J. Sharp, and the first by C. 
Bannerman (Australia) in the 
very first Test in 1877. 


Everything Happens to Me 


I ’M pushed around 
and knocked about 
I’m tripped and 
kicked, I cry 
and shout. 

I’ve even had my 
hairpulledout. 

Yes. Everything 
happens to me. 

If water’s near 
it’s me they 
drown. 

I always get a broken 
crown. 

A poor, defenceless, little clown. 
Yes. Everything happens to me. 

A PRAYER 

f^IVE us meekness, O Lord, 
that we may tvalk humbly 
before Thee. 

Give us the love of our 
neighbour, that toe may share 
the inheritance of the earth. 

For ivhat we have make us 
thankful; for ivhat we would 
have mdke us worthy; for all 
our blessings let our lips and 
our hearts praise Thee. 


The other fellows joke 
at me ; 

The crowds laugh 
quite outrage¬ 
ously. 

And though I try 
most desper¬ 
ately 

Still everything 
happensto me. 

And yet, you 
know, 1 don’t 
much mind, 
Because, and this is 
true you ’ll find , 

I’m really loved by all mankind 
'Cos everything happens to me. 

THE EVERGREEN 

A LITTLE tree grew in the midst 
of the wood 



happy, as little 


his 


Contented and 
trees should 

His body was straight and 
branches were green ; 

And summer and winter the 
bountiful sheen 

Of his needles bedecked him, from 
top to the root, 

In a beautiful, all-the-year holiday 
suit. 


LY BEETLE GETS A BITE 




FREE! This 
NEW ZEALAND 
1949 HEALTH 
STAMP 

to all asking for our 

WORLD FAMOUS 
• APPROVALS 

I and enclosing 3d. stamp 

“ Universal ” Illustrated Album 
with Map of World to hold over 
3,500 stamps 
Price 8/6 Post Free 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(Dept. CN) 226 Baker St., London, N.W.l 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of* 
the-way items from theWORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FINEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
)/our inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), Sodth Hackney. London. £.9, England. 

Established 1?S0 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

Wonderful ALL-TRIANGLE packet. 
Just send 3d. stamp and ask to see 
my famous Approvals, Grand selection 
to choose from! 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. CN), 

18 Thistledene, East Molesey, Surrey. 


AUSTRALIA & SWISS 
U.P.U. FREE 

The above attractive stamps sent Free 
to all collector!* asking to see iny Famous 
Approvals. Send 3d. to cover my posta?o 
and Bargain lists. (Join “The Code 
Stamp Club ’• Sub. 1/-. Hundred’s have 
joined, many prlviloces. Application form 
sent v/ith Approvals. Form alone Id.). 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 40. 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 


F 25 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

"D This interesting packet containing 

25 all d)0ere]st stamps ofCzecho- 
E Slovakia will be sent ABSOLUTE- 

E ly free to all collectors en¬ 
closing aid. postage and asking 
to see our bargain Approvals. 
(No obligation —no rubbish), 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (C.N.15). 
-1 - BRIDGNORTH ■ ■■ ■ 


DON’T MISS THIS! 

A packet of stamps will be sent FREE to 
all ENCLOSING 2id. POSTAGE AND 
ASKING FOR APPROVALS. 

Some of these packets are real “bumper” 
ones and wTII be (distributed first—so hurry 
with your application. 

GEM STAMP Co. 

(Oept. C.I.), " Leewards,” 
Glastonbury Chase, Westcllff, Essex 
-STAMPS- 


TIIREE^ 


a Fr. Somali 

pictorials' 


►FREE 


RANKIN of PAISLEY^ offers still another 
splendid FREE gift of a set of stamps. Just 
ask for Approvals and enclose a 2^d. stamp 
for postage and the gift will be yours. 

ROBERT RANKIN 

S Crookston Dr., Ralston, Paisley, Scotland. 


10 HUNGARY FREE 

I now offer FREE ten HUNGARY to collectors 
asking to see Approvals. Enclose 2-ld. stamp. 
The stamps show St. Matthias Church, the 
famous Himijarian crown witli its bent cross, 
and also portraits of famous Hungariaas. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 
Hilltide, Whitegate, Northwich, Chetliire. 



Large BR. COLONIALU.P.U. I.tae (Mint). 

Request Approvals and enclose 3d. 
stamp. Write now— 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. CN), 
99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W.2 
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The Children’s Newspaper, January 21, 19^0 




LITTLE 
WILLY 
^COLLECTS ^ 
'ji^ FROGS. I 
LIZARDS, I 
AND... I 



1 LIQUORICE ALLSORTS I 




WORLD’S RAREST STAMP 
Centenary Packet FREE 

This reproduction 
of one of the 
World’s rarest 
statnpsthe famous 
MAUKITIUS Id. 
red fiiow worth 
thousands of 
pounds) as illu.s- 
trated, is. giveu 
I'KKE tOK-ethcr 
with the L’euten- 
«ary issue of Ostmd-Dover mail boat, the 
maciiifirejit Vice-lN’uent Itortliy ainuail, mint 
TANtiAXYI'KA. U.S. (’oastunard vessels, 
unique issue, old Bavarian and the 

new Belgium AInTAIU'TIS, etc. Application 
for Ihi.s packet should be made immediately 
as supplies arc limited, so send today, encioso 
3d. pusta^'C and rcqtii'Nt our Approvals and 
fully illustvalvd pvii-e list FREli. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (C.N.), 

94 Banks Road, West Kirby, WIRRAL. 



AIRMAILS—FREE 

A splendid BIG VALUE PACKET 
of TEN MODERN AIRMAILS will 
be sent as a gift to all readers who 
request Approvals and enclose 2id. 
postaie. Don't Delay—Send Now, 

O. WOOLCOCK (C.Na). 

BRAMPTON, CUMBERLAND. 



strmc COLONIALS 

I’RFP, inclniins TONGA, 

Jubilee Queen a! illus- 
trated, Borneo, Cook- Islands, 
Turks Islands—all mint stamps. 
Just send 2^(d, stamp for post' 
age and request Approvals. ’ 

BERKELEY STAMP CO, (CN.) 

NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 

IJ.P.U. FUEE 

3 fine large Empire tTniversal Postal Union 
commoniorativcs (tlie very latest), showing 
Mercury and Globe, ships and planes, etc., 
sent free to genuino ppplicauts for our 
Square Beal ” Approvals. An offer not to 
be missed—2id. postage, please. 

WORTH STAMP CO., 

10 North Avenue. WORTHING. SUSSEX. 


DON’T READ THIS 

unless you are interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection, of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonies, and are Com¬ 
pletely Free! ! Simply send 21d. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE 

(F.CA MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 



RADIO, THE HOBBY 

with the future. Start 
learning the practical way. 
With a D5 Coil you can 
build this crystal set, or 
1, 2.& 3-valve sets. Coil, 
drawings and full instruct. 
5/-. Crystal kit illus, IS/.', 
assembled 18/-. All parts 
supplied separately. 
HillHelds Mail Kadio, 
8 Burnham Hoad, 
Whitley. Coventry. 



Leaping Shark and 
Jumping Cockles 

Australian, overcome by sea¬ 
sickness, was lying helpless 
in the bottom of a boat off the 
coast of Victoria recently when 
an eight-foot shark made a 
violent leap from the sea and 
plunged down flat upon him. 
Happily for the helpless man, 
the .shark was .speedily killed by 
two companions in the boat. 

Such a leap is ,by no means 
uncommon among* sea-creatures. 
Those warm-blooded tigers of the 
sea, the grampuses or “killer ’’ 
whales, do so as a means of 
earning a living. Bursting high 
out of the water, they plunge 
down open-jawed upon the in¬ 
offensive whale which is to 
become the next meal of a 
company of these fierce monsters. 

Water Acrobats 

Pish smaller than sharks rank 
among the water acrobats. The 
salmon, coming in from the 
ocean, leaps its W'ay upstream, 
undeterred by rocks and other 
obstacles that bar the way to its 
goal far up among the gravelly 
shallows. What salmon can do 
as jumpers was shown a few’ 
years ago when one took a 
mighty spring out of the water 
of Cardiff Dock, cleared a man 
who stood upright on a raft, and 
landed beyond him. 

Bven such unlikely creatures as 
cockles, each furnished with a 
big muscular “foot,” can project 
themselves from a solid surface 
a yard or more into the air. This 
fact once cost science three 
treasure.s. A British scientist was 
dredging with a net in the waters 
of Port Jackson, Australia, when, 
to his intense astonishment and 
delight, he brought up three 
Trigonia cockles, which, pre¬ 
viously known only from fossil 
specimens in museums, were 
supposed to have been extinct 
for millions of years. 

He placed his marvellous catch 
side by side on a seat of the boat 
and momentarily turned away. 
He heard a click, followed by a 
second;, then turning round, he 
saw the third and last of his 
priceless cockles leaping, as its 
companions had leapt, over., the 
side of the boat into the water. 


HERRING IN THE 
HARBOUR 

p'isHERMEN at Campbeltown in 
Argyllshire recently made a 
valuable catch of herring with¬ 
out leaving harbour. 

While fishermen were working 
about their boats moored to the 
quayside a shoal was detected on 
one vessel’s echometer, the in¬ 
strument carried to locate the 
whereabouts of fish. The news 
was immediately passed to other 
boats. 

One crew di.scovered part of 
the shoal lurking beneath a 
steamer lying against the wharf, 
and when the ship moved out i.he 
fishermen spread their nets with¬ 
out having to undo the ropes 
which tied their boat to the 
wharfside—surely a record 
achievement. 

Other herring boats cast off 
just a few yards from the wharf, 
let down their nets, and in a few 
minutes the entire shoal, valued 
at £1500, had been caught. 

Herring sometimes come close 
into the shore in great, dense 
shoals, but this is the first time 
in living memory that such a 
shoal has been known to swim 
into a bu.sy harbour, almost as if 
wishing to give themselves up! 


Fourth Class 
Single, Please! 

J^EADiNG through an old time¬ 
table he found among his 
late father’s effects, Mr C. W. 
Tunn, stationmaster at Rochford 
in Essex, learned that a hundred 
years ago passengers on the 
Nottingham-Granthara Railway 
could travel fourth class. 

This cheap fare was only avail¬ 
able on “Parliamentary ” trains. 
These—in accordance with the 
Railways Regulation Act, 1844, 
had to run at least once a day at 
a minimum speed of 12 m p h, 
calling at every station and with 
a fare not greater than a penny 
per mile. 

Lovers of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas W’ill recall how the Mikado 
threatened that scribblers on 
railway carriage windows should 
be compelled to ride on a buffer 
of such a train. 

This 1850 timetable shows that 
the trains of those days were 
only a little .slower than those 
of today, and that they were not 
always on time. A notice in the 
book reads, “Greenwich time is 
kept on all stations. The Com¬ 
pany doe.s not guarantee the 
arrival of the trains at the 
respective stations at the time.s 
stated, but will use their best 
endeavours to ensure punctu¬ 
ality.” 


CROWS & “BIRDIES” 

(^Rows which nest in large 
numbers on the west side of 
the Pollok Golf Club, Glasgow, 
have been causing great annoy¬ 
ance among the golfers because 
they pick up golf balls and fly 
away with them. 

Now the following notice has 
been posted up in the clubhouse: 
“The attention of the Com¬ 
mittee has been drawn to the 
■fact that a crow or crows are 
lifting balls, and in competitions 
members are treating these as 
lost bails. Rule 17 (of the Rules 
of Golf) covers this eventuality, 
and in such unfortunate cases 
a competitor should drop a ball 
as near as possible to the place 
where it lay, without penalty. 
Should the crow drop a pilfered 
ball nearer the hole than where 
it was picked up, the ball is to 
be played from where the bird 
dropped it.” 

So it would seem that, in cer¬ 
tain circumstances, a well-mean¬ 
ing crow might enable a player 
to achieve a “birdie ”—complete 
the hole in one stroke under 
bogey—or even an “eagle, ” which 
is two strokes under. 


Equal Pay For All 

^LL the buses in the new State 
of Israel are owned by co¬ 
operative undertakings in which' 
all the workers, managers, 
drivers, garage hands, are paid 
the same amount. 

Managers of an undertaking 
are elected by the other workers, 
serve usually for two or three 
years, and then return to 
humbler jobs. 

If any w’orker commits an 
offence he is brought before a 
tribunal elected by the . bus 
workers. This tribunal can fine 
him or, in a serious case, bring 
him before a general meeting 
which can expel him from mem¬ 
bership of the undertaking. 

Not only are the workers given 
uniforms, but civilian clothing as 
well, so that they shall look neat 
when off duty. 

’This interesting equal-pay-for- 
all experiment is described in the 
Ley land Journal. 
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One of the most brilliant forwards that ever came from Scotland . , • 



Billy Steel 

SAYS 

‘^Here^s MY way 
to cross 
a road^^ 


" It’s a forward’s j'ob to break 
through — on the football field. 
He must be able to dodge the de¬ 
fence — and have plenty of dash. 
But dodging and dashing is just 
asking for trouble when you’re 
crossing a road. Here’s my way; 

1 At the kerb —HALT. 

2 Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes —LEFT. 

4 Glance again — RIGHT. 

5 IfaU clear—QUICK MARCH. 


“No need to run, because I wait 
until there is a real gap in the 
traffic. 

“ In Soccer, you go all out to win; 
so of course you take risks — it 
would be pretty dull otherwise! 
But traffic’s not a game. By. taking 
a chance, you may get killed, or 
kill someone else. So just use your 
head, remember you’re part of the 
traffic, learn to be a good Road 
Navigator, and cross every road the 
KerbDrillway.”^^^^^ 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 






Biroette and Biro Minor ballpoint pens 
are of special interest tp all scholars. 
They make the taking of notes, the 
working out of problems and all other 
writing quicker and simpler. Biro pens 
write sfnoothly and easily and the ink 
dries as it writes. 

BIRO MINOR 

is the famous adaptation of the original 
Biro designed for school and home use. 
In red, green, blue and black with 
refills in inks that match the colour of 
the case. 

PRICE ! BIRO MINOR 4/li REFILLS 2/35 

BIROETTE 

is a slim, neat, attractive pen with cases 
in blue, maroon, grey or black—the 
latest design in ballpoint pens. You can 
choose either a cap in gleaming silvery 
argenite or in plastic to match. 
Biroette refills are obtainable with blue, 
red or black ink. 

PRICE: BIROETTE 13/9 REFILLS l/IO 
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PENS FOR YOUR THOUGHTS 


Manufactured by The AUles-Martin Pen Co, Ltd, 
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The Bran Tub 

REALISTIC 

iJ^HE country paper. was report¬ 
ing the performance of a 
very famous actor at the local 
theatre. 

“What we liked best,” said the 
report, “was his dying scene. He 
acted the dead man to the very 
life.” 

Arithmetical Problem 

J^ET fifty be added to ten, 

And to this be annexed the 
, same number again; 

Ten more, having first undergone 
; transposition, 

May then take its place in the 
final position. 

The total, read rightly, assuredly 
gives' 

A title deserved by each good 
man who lives. 

Answer next week 

WATER ON THE BRAIN 

A N eccentric old fellow from 
^ Spain, 

Would stand out for hours in the 
. rain. c' . 

Wlien asked to state ruhy, "■ 
Ha would always reply, 

“Well, I find it refreshes the 
brain." 

RODDY 



"Daddie, why don’t the Australians 
fall off?,” 

Independent 

Jack; So you please yourself 
what time you leave and 
arrive in your new job? 

John; Yes. I get to the office 
at any time I like before nine, 
and I can leave at my leisure 
after six. 


Build and run your own 

MODEL 
THEATRE 



Be your own Producer! Medallion 
Model Theatre cut-out gives you a rigid 
stage 11" 8" with 16 players and two 

interchangeable backcloths. Complete 
with cast and settings for CINDER¬ 
ELLA and ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
All in FULL COLOUR, 2/9 from Stores, 
Booksellers, etc., or 3/~ 
post free from 

MEDALLION PRESS 

(Dipt. 43); 

S Dowgate Hill, London, E.C.4 

Telephone CEN. 5329 



Jacko Lets Adolphus Solve the Bathroom Mystery 



Ths Children's Newspaper, January 21, 1950 

WRONG PLACE 

J'HE motorist had lost his way, 
so -when he saw an old man 
coming along the country lane 
: he stopped and inquired the way 
to Sloville. 

“Td go back about two miles 
to the cross roads and take the 
road to the right,” slowly replied 
the old man. “No. On second 
thoughts the road to the left is 
the best. But now I come to 
think of it, I wouldn’t start from 
here at all if I wanted to go 'to 
Sloville. ” 


Jacko and Baby were puzzled by the 
queer sounds in the bathroom. 

Double Word' Square 

OVA. 

V A L . 

A L S . 

.REA 

.EAR 

.ART 

• Print the name of an animal in 
the horizontal and vertical lines 
represented by the dots, and you 
will complete a double word 
square in which all the words 
reading from left to right will 
read the same downward. 'What 
- is the missing animal? 

' v-Ihsic’c/' next wrfft 

HARD CASH 

JfATHCR was regarding his In¬ 
come-tax demand, and- look¬ 
ing ruefully, at his banking 
account, when Uncle George 
came in, 

“You should pay your taxes 
with a sniile,” he remarked gaily. 

“I wish I could,” said Father; 
“But unfortunately they insist 
on money." - ' • ■ 

Riddle-My-Name 

■V'fy ’ first’s in frolic, not' in 
gambol; 

My next, in wander and in 
ramble; 

My third you’ll find in gay, not 
jolly; . 

My fourth, in cairn but not in 
collie; 

My fifth's in cockles, not in 
' oysters; 

My sixth, in monasteries and 
cloisteTs; 

You’ll find my letter No 7 
In Somerset, but not in Devon. 
Now take your choice -twixt one 
and t’other:. 

Is this a sister or a brother? 

next xceek 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 

NOT SUBSIDISED-NOT NATIONALISED- 
STIIL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 



P(«asd spare a kindly thought for the 7,000 
boys and girls who, but for the timely aid of 
these Homes, might have been deprived of 
Christian care. Gifts of any amount will be 
welcomed. 

lAf .wiff buy one child's food 
for a week. 

Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes “ should be sent to 
8 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, £.1. 


•The ‘Big Noise’ investigates the 
big noise.” said Jacko to Baby. 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

otters ill Winter. “Jim says 
they are otter tracks,” said Don 
to‘Parmer Gray, regarding with 
Intense satisfaction the prints in 
the light layer of snow. 

“Was- the otter after your 
chickens?” asked Ann. 

1 “Possibly, but more likely it 
was hunting for rats,” was the 
reply. 

“Don’t otters hibernate during 
winter?” demanded Don. 

“No, although a spell of bad 
weather, may confine them to 
their Jiolts, as otters’ homes are 
called,” explained the farmer. 

“During the winter, many 
otters travel to the coast. There 
they search the small rock-pools 
for food. Fish, crustaceans, and 
other marine creatures are de¬ 
voured with relish.” 

NEGLIGIBLE 

A RiTHMETic was oot Bill’s forte 
(Or so Miss Trout, his 
teacher, thoiighti 
Of smartness, though, he showed 
a wealth 

When asked “A quarter of one- 
twelfth” 

Young Bill thought hard for 
quite a while 

And then replied without a 
smile: 

“It really is so small. Miss Trout. 
It’s hardly worth while working 
out!” 

The Seasons 

rj^HE teacher asked Johnnie how 
rnany seasons there were, • 
“Two.” replied Johnnie, whose 
father owned a shop. 

“Oh,” said the teacher. “And 
what might they be?” 

“Slack and Busy,” was the 
reply, 

ATTRACTING THE TITMICE 

0F the various birds which visit 
our gardens, surely the most 
amusing are those diminutive 
acrobats, the titmice. 

A piece of fat or bone, sus¬ 
pended by string, will delight 
these pretty little birds, and you 
will be. rewarded with a grand 
acrobatic display. A coconut 
sawn in half is even better; it 
should be fixed so that it will not 
catch the rain. If these things 
cannot be obtained, try a few 
chestnuts.- Tie each one to a 
string; it is good fun watching 
the birds enjoying the feast. 

What Am I? 

J FALL', and don’t get up again 
Unless picked up (if boys are 
near). 

When I get heated, as I do, 

Why, then. I simply disappear. 

Ansu'er next week 


And there was a “ big noise ” as 
Adolphus was greeted with a soaking. 

Sage Saw 

jyjoRE have repented of speech 
than silence. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 
Kiddle-My-Name 

Anne ' 

Heads and Feet 

22 people iind 14 
do2:s 

Beheading 

Fox (ox, x) 
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BRITAINS NEED 
iS SPEED ! 




toWAAD SHAAP S SONS LTD. of MjiJstone. “THE TOfFEE SPtCIAllSTS' 







lYOUR GENEROSITYS 


during tli'C past year lias pnablpd us to con- 
litiuo o«r Miaistty iti East londoii, allcviatiiiK 
distress, giviu; comfort and hope and generally 
uplifting those who coii'ie' to us, which we 
shall continue to do tlironghout 1950. 

The Rev. Ronald T. W. Bolloat, Siipt., 

THE EAST END MISSION , (Fouuded 
1885), 583X Commercial Road, Stepney, 
• I.ondon, E.i;' ‘ 

GENUINE R.A.F. 

Escape Maps 

rniNTED BOTH SIDE.S 
ON SKA ISLAND COTTON. 

12 ins. SQUARE. 

You can have endicsa enjoy¬ 
ment and eclucatiou w'ith these 
REAL MAI'S—or . make them 
into most uuiistial (hut hard- 
wcariug) Handkerchiefs. 

TO for S/- POST FREE 

Sets of 10 only. 

Each lot includes one detaiUd 
plan of a sailing dinghy. 

Send P.O. now to 

Junior Pastimes Ltd. 

128 HOPE ST., GLASGOW, C.I. 


SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF ft 

‘TABLE 
SOCCER 

The Replica of Association Football 



NO DICE . 
NO 

BLOWING . 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD . 


Played with 22 
miniature men, ball 
and goals. All the 
thrills of real Foot- 
b a 11 I Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
kicks; offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. 
Colours of all league 
clubs available. 


Send 3d stamp for full details and 
Order Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH 

17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
KENT 


























































































































































